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Vi  As  Arietta  came  galloping  to  the  scene 
the  rasoally  cowboys  hooted  and  laugh¬ 
ed  "1  am  calling  your  bluff  ’  she  said, 
as  she  slipped  the*  revolver  to  Wild,  as 
she  swept  by  “Shoot  il  you  dare” 
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Young  Wild  West  at  a  Cowboy  "Shindig” 

OR, 

J  i 

ARIETTA  CALLING  A  BLUFF 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

I 

SAVING  A  RANCHMAN  FROM  A  LICKIN'.- 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  were  riding  over  the 
level  stretch  of  grazing  land  that  extends  for  miles  in  the 
central  part  of  Wyoming,  one  afternoon  a  few  years  ago, 
when  they  caught  sight  of  a  horseman  who  was  riding  furi¬ 
ously  toward  them. 

«/ 

Not  far  behind  him  were  a  number  of  cowboys,  and  one 
quick  glance  told  the  dashing  young  deadshot  that  they 
were  pursuing  the  horseman. 

“Something’s  up,  boys!”  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his 
two  partners,  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart.  “It  looks 
to  me  as  thougly+hose  fellows  are  after  that  man.  He  may 
be  a  horse  thief,  or  he  may  be  an  honest  man.  I  reckon 
we’ll  have  to  see  about  it.” 

“Right  yer  are,  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  scout,  an¬ 
swered,  while  a  grim  smile  showed  on  his  tanned  and 
weather-beaten  face.  “I’m  glad  somethin’  has  tursed  up 
ter  liven  up  things  a  little.  We  ain’t  seen  ther  sight  of  a 
human  bein’  since  ther  day  afore  yisterday.” 

The  approaching  horsemen  were  fully  a  mile  away,  but 
the  air  was  clear  and  our  friends  could  see  them  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

They  had  come  over  the  top  of  a  knoll  that  lay  off  to  the 
west,  and  thus  it  was  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  see 
them  before. 

Young  Wild  West,  mounted  upon  his  splendid  sorrel 
st a! lion,  Spitfire,  certainly  made  a  handsome,  not  to  say, 
dashing  appearance. 

With  his  fancy  and  expensive  hunting  suit  of  buckskin, 


and  his  long,  light  chestnut  hair  waving  over  his  shoulders, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero  to  top  off  the  picture,  the 
boy,  for.  he  was  not  yet  a  man  in  age,  would  surely  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  almost  anyone. 

Riding  near  him  at  the  time  the  horsemen  came  in  sight 
was  his  charming,  golden-haired  sweetheart.  Arietta  Mur¬ 
dock,  whose  mount  was  a  white  broncho. 

Arietta  was  a  real  girl  of  the  West,  she  having  been  horn 
and  reared  near  Fort  Bridger  during  the  troublous  times 
with  the  redskins. 

Of  course  she  had  learned  how  to  handle  firearms,  and 
could  master  a  horse  as  well  as  the  average  cowboy. 

Riding  beside  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the  well-known  scout, 
was  his  wife,  Anna;  while  close  behind  them  came  Jim 
Dart,  a  boy  about  the  same  age  as  our  hero,  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  Eloise  Gardner. 

Bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  little  procession,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  were  two  Chinamen  who  were  in  the  employ  of 
Young  Wild  West  and  his  companions  as  cook  and  handy 
man. 

They  were  brothers  named  Hpp  Wah  and  Wing  Wah, 
and  they  were  leading  the  two  pack-horses  that  onrried  the 
camping  outfit  of  the  party. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  not  only  owned,  but 
were  interested  as  well  in,  several  good-paying  gold  mines 
and  the  income  they  derived  was  more  Than  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  ride  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventure 
which  they  did,  as  they  had  become  so  used  to  excitement 
that  they  never  felt  exactly  right  unless  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  stirring  scenes. 

It  happened  that  they  had  started  to  ride  across  Wvo- 
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ming  with  the  intention  of  turning  down  through  Utah  into 
Arizona. 

It  was  simply  an  adventurous  trip  they  were  on,  and  as 
the  scout  remarked,  since  they  had  been  two  or  three  days 
without  meeting  anything  that  was  at  all  startling,  the 
sight  of  the  horseman  and  his  pursuers  was  sufficient  to 
“warm  them  up”  a  little. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Wyoming,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  vast  region  known  as  the  Wild  West,  was  in  a 
less  advanced  state  of  civilization  than  at  the  present. 

All  sorts  of  lawless  characters  had  drifted  there,  and  the 
scarcity  of  cities  and  towns  made  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
about  as  they  pleased. 

Not  only  were  there  lawless  white  men,  but  bad  Indians 
were  as  plentiful  as  flies,  as  the  scout  put  it,  and  there  was 
no  telling  just  when  they  might  get  into  trouble. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  October.  The  air  was  clear  and 
crisp,  and'the  sun  shone  brightly. 

Since  eating  the  noonday  meal  our  friends  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  a  trail  that  showed  signs  of  being  used  considerably, 
and  they  were  expecting  almost  at  any  time  to  come  in 
sight  of  a  settlenjpnt. 

As  it  was  in  the  grazing  region,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  were  ranches  scattered  about,  too,  though  they  had 
not  yet  come  in  sight  of  any. 

The  horseman,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  his  level  best  to 
leave  his  pursuers  behind,  had  seen  them  by  this  time,  and 
he  now  was  urging  his  horse  to  a  faster  pace,  so  that  he 
might  reach  them  all  the  quicker. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  Young  Wild  West  shouted.  “The  girls 
will  hang  back  with  the  two  Chinamen.  I  can  see  that  that 
fellow’s  pursuers  are  gaining  on  him.  Maybe  we  c8n  stop 
a  lynching.  If  the  man  is  a  horse  thief  and  the  proof 
against  him  is  clear,  of  course  we  will  let  them  take  him. 
But  there  must  be  a  settlement  around  here,  and  if  there 
is,  most  likely  there  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  there.  We  will 
see  to  it  that  he  is  taken  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
won’t  allow  them  to  lynch  him,  as  probably  they  might 
■want  to  do.” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  no  trees  around  here,  anyhow,  Wild, 
so  it  ain’t  likely  they  would  try  it  jest  yet,”  the  scout  an¬ 
swered,  smiling  grimly. 

The  two  boys  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  now  rode  swiftly  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  distance  between  the  approaching  horseman 
rapidly  lessened. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  they  reined  in  their  steeds  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  to  a  halt,  while  the  pursuing  cow¬ 
boys  came  right  on,  yelling  furiously  and  waving  their 
guns. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  stranger?”  Young  Wild  West  asked, 
in  the  cool  and  easy  way  that  he  was  so  famous  for. 

“Them  fellers  wanted  ter  give  me  a  lickin’,”  came  the 
quick  reply.  “They  are  a  bad  lot,  and  they’re  down  on  me 
’cause  I  discharged  ’em  from  my  ranch  ther  other  day. 
One  of  ’em  told  me  when  they  left  that  he  would  git  square 
with  me,  an’  they  Happened  ter  ketch  me  about  an  hour 
ago  as  I  was  ridin’  over  to  a  neighbor’s,  so  ther  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  ter  light  out.  They’ve  got  it  in  for  me  good 
an’  hard,  an’  there  ain’t  no  fellin’  what  they  would  do  afore 
they  got  through,  if  they  was  allowed  ter  go  ahead.  My 
name  is  William  Boss,  but  everybody  calls  me  Bill.  I  own 


ther  Ace  High  Ranch,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  south¬ 
west  of  here,  ther  other  side  of  ther  rise  yer  kin  see  back 
there.  Don’t  let  them  galoots  give  me  a  maulin’,  ’cause 
I’m  an  honest  man,  an’  always  treat  everybody  right.  But 
they’re  no  good.  I  found  they  was  stealin’  my  cattle,  ~o  I 
discharged  ’em.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Ross,  just  take  it  easy.  I  believe  what  you 
say,  for  your  face  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  would  tell  an 
untruth.  We  will  see  to  it  that  they  don’t  harm  you,  you 
can  bet.” 

Before  anything  further  could  be  said  the  cowboys,  seven 
in  number,  galloped  up  to  the  scene  and  brought  their 
bronchos  to  a  halt. 

“We  want  that  galoot,”  one  of  them  shouted,  as  he  dis¬ 
mounted  and  stepped  over  close  to  the  ranchman. 

“Is  that  so?”  our  hero  answered,  coolly.  “What  do  you 
want  him  for?” 

“That’s  our  business,  young  feller.  I  said  we  wanted 
him,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  We’re  goin’  ter  have  him, 
too.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  tell  us  what  you  want  him  for  be¬ 
fore  you  go  any  further,  my  friend.” 

“Didn’t  I  jest  tell  yer  that  it  wras  none  of  your  business 
what  we  wanted  him  for?” 

“Yes,  you  told  me  that.  But  that  is  not  at  all  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Has  this  man  done  anything  wrong?” 

“Done  anything  wrong?”  and  the  leader  of  the  cowboys 
looked  amazed.  “Well,  I  should  reckon  he  had.  But  I 
don’t  know  as  I’ve  got  ter  tell  you  what  it  was.  Jest  you 
mind  your  own  business  now,  or  you’ll  git  into  trouble.” 

“Well,  I  am  so  much  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  trouble 
that  I  rather  like  it.  Now  then,  I’ll  tell  you  that  you  can’t 
have  this  man.” 

“You  tell  me  that,  you  snip  of  a  kid!”  thundered  the 
cowboy,  his  brow  darkening  and  a  dangerous  gleam  showing 
in  his  eyes. 

“Yes,  I  tell  you  that.  Now  then,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?” 

As  he  said  this  the  young  deadshot  coolly  dismounted  and 
faced  the  man. 


“Digger,”  said  the  ranchman,  in  a  persuasive  tone  of 
voice,  “I  reckon  you  had  better  haul  in  your  horns  a  little. 

;  You’re  goin’  altogether  too  far.  Why  don’t  yer  tell  ther 
boy  what  you  wanted  me  for?  But  I’ve  already  told  him, 
so  he  knows.  A  ou  want  ter  give  me  a  good  lickin’,  cause  I 
discharged  yer  ther  other  day.  That’s  all  you’ve  got  against 
me,  Digger.” 


“I  reckon  that’s  enough,  Bill  Ross,”  was  the  angry  re¬ 
tort,  as  the  leader  of  the  cowboys  turned  his  gaze  from 
Young  Wild  West  to  the  ranchman  for  an  instant.  “But 
don’t  you  think  that  these  three  galoots  is  goin"  ter  stop 
us  from  takin  yer.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  was 
goin’  ter  give  you  ther  worst  lickin’  you  ever  had.  You 
called  us  thieves,  an  yer  can’t  prove  that  we  are.  That's 
enough  ter  make  us  want  yer,  I  reckon.” 

1  11  prove  that  you  re  thieves,  all  right,  afore  manv 
dn\s.  an  don  t  yer  forgit  it.”  Bill  Ross  retorted,  angrily, 
for  it  seemed  that  he  felt  that  he  was  sure  of  being  pro¬ 
tected,  and  could  express  himself  without  fear. 

I  wo  of  the  other  cowboys  now  dismounted  and  stepped 
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forward,  as  though  they  meant  to  assist  their  leader  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  ranchman  a  prisoner. 

“Hold  on.  there,  you  sneakin'  coyotes!  Jest  keep  off  a 
little!"  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he  drew  his  gun 
and  covered  them.  “Ther  first  galoot  as  interferes  with 
Young  Wild  West  an'  that  feller  will  git  a  chunk  of  hot 
lead  in  his  system.  You  hear  what  I  say !” 

Jim  Dart  had  pulled  a  revolver  also,  and  he  sat  on  the 
back  of  his  horse  in  a  way  that  told  plainly  that  he  was  not 
at  all  alarmed. 

Digger,  as  the  leader  was  called  was  now  the  picture  of 
surprise. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  who  had 
championed  the  cause  of  the  ranchman,  but  did  not  offer  to 
make  a  move  toward  the  latter. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  my  friend?” 
our  hero  asked,  a  smile  showing  upon  his  handsome  face. 

“Do  about  it?”  cried  the  rascal,  the  blood  rushing  to  his 
face  instantly.  “Why,  if  you  don’t  git  out  of  my  way  I’ll 
wipe  up  ther  ground  with  yer.  I  don’t  care  if  yer  are 
nothin’  but  a  boy.” 

“  So  you’ll  wipe  up  the  ground  with  me,  will  you  ?” 

The  question  was  asked  in  a  tantalizing  way,  for  Young 
Wild  West  was  simply  playing  with  the  fellow  now. 

He  was  nothing  but  a  boy,  sure  enough,  but  he  possessed 
the  strength  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  he  was  as  quick  as  a 
panther. 

Fear  was  something  he  had  never  known,  so  he  was  ready 
for  Digger,  as  he  was  called,  no  matter  what  way  he  wanted 
to  have  it  out. 

The  cowboy  leader  hesitated  a  moment,  for  there  was 
something  in  the  way  the  boy  spoke  that  must  have  told 
him  to  go  slow. 

But  his  anger  quickly  got  the  best  of  him,  however,  and 
uttering  an  oath,  he  swung  hard  with  his  right  hand,  as 
though  he  meant  to  strike  the  young  deadshot  on  the  side  of 
the  head  and  send  him  to  the  ground. 

But  his  brawny  hand  merely  swept  the  empty  air,  and 
then  before  he  could  recover,  a  clenched  list  planted  itself 
squarely  between  his  eyes  and  sent  him  staggering. 

“Come  on,  you  big  brute ! ”  our  hero  exclaimed,  his  eyes 
flashing.  “You’re  going  to  wipe  up  the  ground  with  me, 
you  say.  If  you  can  do  that  it  will  be  the  first  time  it  has 
ever  happened,  you  can  bet.  I  am  willing  to  let  you  do  it, 
so  come  on.” 

“An’  jest  remember  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago,” 
called  out  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  now  held  a  revolver  in  his 
left  hand  as  well  as  the  right.  “Ther  first  galoot  as  offers 
ter  interfere  is  goin’  ter  git  a  chunk  of  hot  lead  in  his  sys¬ 
tem.  Whoopee,  whoopee !  Wow !  If  this  ain’t  a  regular 
circus  there  never  was  one.  Come  on,  gals,  an’  witness  ther 
performance.” 

The  last  remark  was  addressed  to  the  female  members  of 
the  party,  who  had  halted  a  short  distance  away,  and  were 
watching  what  was  transpiring  with  no  little  anxiety. 

Digger  now  began  walking  hack  and  forth,  at  the  same 
time  emitting  a  string  of  oaths. 

But  he  did  not  offer  to  come  any  closer  to  the  boy  who 
had  hit  hirn  so  hard  between  the  eyes. 

“Jest  wait  till  I  git  hold  of  yer,”  he  shouted.  “There 
won’t  be  nothin’  more  than  a  grease  spot  left.” 


“Well,  what  are  3*011  waiting  for?”  came  the  cool  retort. 
“Jump  in  and  wipe  up  the  ground  with  me.” 

“Give  it  to  him,  Digger,”  called  out  one  of  the  cow¬ 
boys. 

“You  shot  up,”  advised  Cheyenne  Charlie,  threateningly. 
“If  you  feel  like  havin’  a  little  scrimmage,  jest  tackle  me 
after  Digger  gits  through  with  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Don’t  yer  think  I’m  afraid  of  you!”  exclaimed  the 
man. 

“All  right,  we’ll  see  about  that  in  a  few  minutes.  Jest 
you  stay  right  there  on  your  horse  till  this  other  thing  is 
over  with.” 

It  might  seem  strange  that  seven  men  could  be  cowed  so 
easily,  when  they  had  ridden  up  to  the  spot,  revolvers  in 
hand,  ready  to  take  the  ranchman  they  had  been  pursuing. 

With  only  four  to  oppose  them,  they  had  been  compelled 
to  “take  water,”  as  the  saying  goes,  for  none  of  them 
seemed  to  think  of  firing  a  shot,  and  the  first  thing  the}* 
knew  they  were  covered  by  the  revolvers  of  Cheyenne  Char¬ 
lie  and  Jim  Dart. 

After  that  happened  they  were  wise  in  not  attempting  to 
put  up  a  fight,  for  the  two  could  surely  shoot  quicker  than 
they. 

But  there  they  were,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  two, 
while  Young  Wild  West  paid  attention  to  no  other  than 
their  leader  just  then. 

The  advice  he  received  from  one  of  his  followers  no 
doubt  spurred  the  leader  on,  and  suddenly  he  made  a  rush 
at  the  boy  who  was  standing  with  his  arms  at  his  sides. 

But  a  side  step  that  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  rascals 
hardly  knew  how  it  happened,  served  to  save  the  boy  from 
the  fierce  onslaught  that  was  made  upon  him. 

The  fists  of  Digger  missed  him  by  several  feet,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  could  stop  the  rush,  Young  Wild  West  swung  his 
right  fist  hard  and  caught  him  behind  the  ear. 

Down  he  went  to  the  grass,  falling  flat  upon  his  stom¬ 
ach. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  that  our  hero  had  landed,  for  his 
weight  had  gone  with  it,  and  the  powbov  leader  was  tem¬ 
porarily  rendered  unconscious. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Wild,  as  he  was  called  for  short  by 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  “I  reckon  your  leader  don’t 
know  how  to  fight  very  well.  He  made  a  mistake  when  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  wipe  up  the  ground  with  me.  But 
he  will  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or  two,  so  don’t  be  alarmed. 
I  haven’t  killed  him.  Now  then,  maybe  there  are  some  of 
you  who  know  how  to  fight  better  than  he  does.” 

“One  of  ’em  says  he  kin  lick  me,  Wild,”  spoke  up  the 
scout.  “I  reckon  I  won’t  be  satisfied  till  I  tackle  him.” 

“If  yer  want  ter  fight  me,  jest  ride  out  here  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,”  came  the  reply  from  the  fellow  the  scout  had  the 
words  with  a  short  time  before.  “I’ll  show  yer  how  I  kin 
shoot.” 

“All  right,  I’m  your  huckleberry,  you  sneakin’  galoot. 
Come  on.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Charlie,”  spoke  up  Young  Wild  West. 
“Digger  is  coming,  too.  Maybe  he  is  not  exactly  satisfied 
yet.” 

Sure  enough,  the  cowboy  leader  raised  his  head  just  then 
and  looked  about  him  as  though  he  had  just  awakened 
from  a  deep  slumber  and  had  no  idea  where  he  was. 
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But  it  must  have  flashed  upon  him  quickly,  for  he  slowly 
got  upon  his  feet  and  walked  toward  his  horse. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  to  his  companions,  “1  reckon  we’ll  let 
this  business  drop  for  awhile.  That  boy  ain't  human.  He 
hit  me  so  hard  that  I'm  all  muddled  up.  1  know  I  don’t 
stand  no  show  with  him  in  fightin’  that  way,  an’  as  I  ain’t 
no  hog,  I’ve  got  enough.” 

“See  here,  Digger,”  spoke  up  Wild,  as  he  stepped  over 
and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  “before  you  go  T  want 
you  to  tell  me  why  you  want  this  man  you  were  chasing. 
He  has  told  me,  and  though  I  believe  him,  T  would  like  to 
hear  it  from  you.  Now  then,  all  you  wanted  him  for  was  to 
give  him  a  thrashing,  because  he  called  you  a  thief  and 
discharged  you.  Is  that  right?” 

“Ain't  that  enough  ?”  yelled  Digger,  though  lie  took  care 
to  keep  his.  eyes  down  as  he  spoke. 

“Well,  it’s  enough  if  you  think  it  is.  So  that’s  all  the 
trouble  there  is  between  you,  then?” 

“I  reckon  that’s  enough.  I  ain’t  no  thief.” 

“All  right,  let  it  go  at  that,  then.  Now  then,  I  think 
you  had  better  mount  your  horse  and  ride  away.” 

“Didn’t  yer  hear  me  say  I  was  goin’?” 

“Yes,  I  heard  you  say  that.  Go  on.” 

Digger  got  upon  the  back  of  his  horse,  but  it  cost  him 
an  effort  to  do  it,  which  told  plainly  that  he  had  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  behind  the  ear. 

He  turned  his  broncho  and  started  to  ride  off,  the  rest 
following  suit. 

But  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement. 

“Say!”  he  called  out,  as  he  rode  after  them,  shaking  his 
finger  at  the  man  who  had  offered  to  fight  him  on  horse¬ 
back,  “don’t  yer  want  ter  have  it  out?” 

“Not  now,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ll  meet  you  later.” 

“You’re  goin’  ter  meet  me  right  now,  do  yer  hear?  If 
you  don’t  turn  around  an’  fight  I’m  goin’  ter  start  in 
firin’.” 

Wild  would  not  permit  this,  and  a  word  from  him  caused 
the  scout  to  quiet  down  a  little. 

“Let  them  go,  Charlie,”  he  added,  shaking  his  head. 
“There  is  no  use  in  having  any  blood  spilled.  If  the  two  of 
you  go  out  there  to  fight  it  out,  most  likely  you’ll  drop  him, 
and  that  is  something  I  don’t  want  to  happen  just  now. 
Maybe  those  villains  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
they  will  settle  down  to  lead  better  lives.  Let  them  go.” 

“Jest  as  you  say,  Wild;  you’re  ther  boss,”  and  the  scout 
who  was  always  ready  to  abide  by  any  decision  the  young 
deadshot  made,  gave  a  nod  and  turned  his  horse  to  ride  over 
to  where  the  girls  and  the  two  Chinamen  were  waiting. 

Meanwhile  the  seven  rascally  cowboys  lost  no  time  in 
leaving  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  ACE  HIGH  RANCH. 

As  the  cowboys  rode  away  the  ranchman  stood  near  his 
horse,  looking  at  Young  Wild  West  in  silent  admiration. 

“Well,  Mr.  Ross,”  the  boy  said,  smiling  at  him,  “I 
reckon  it  didn’t  take  long  to  settle  those  villains,  did  it?” 

“It  sartinly  didn’t,  my  boy,”  was  the  reply.  “But  say, 
I  don’t  know  exactly  what  ter  say  to  yer.  You  beat  any¬ 


thing  in  ther  line  of  a  boy  or  man  that  I  ever  sot  eyes  on 
afore.  But  didn't  you  give  Digger  a  good  lickin’,  though? 
1  never  would  have  believed  it.” 

“Well,  boss,  I  reckon  that  galoot  wasn’t  ther  first  ter  git 
licked  bv  Young  Wild  West,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  observed, 
with  a  grin.  “I  jest  wish  that  other  feller  had  got  off  his 
hofse  an’  had  it  out  with  me.  I  wouldn’t  have  been  very 
long  in  smashin’  his  jaw  for  him,  you  kin  bet  your  life.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,  friend,”  and  the  ranchman  nodded 
and  smiled  at  the  scout. 

Then  he  turned  to  our  hero  and  added : 

“So  you’re  Young  Wild  West,  are  yer?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  the  name  I  am  compelled  to  go  by,  since 
I  never  had  any  other  that  I  can  remember.” 

“Well,  your  name  ain’t  strange  ter  me.  I  first  heard  it 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  you  was  helpin’  ther 
soldiers  lick  ther  Sioux,  over  in  ther  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota. 
But  it  never  struck  me  that  you  was  as  young  as  all  this. 
When  that  rascal  of  a  Digger  said  yer  was  only  a  boy  he 
told  ther  plain  truth.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  that,  I  am  sure,”  and  Wild  laughed 
lightly  at  the  man’s  earnest  way  of  speaking.  “Perhaps 
I  will  be  a  man  some  day.  It  won’t  take  much  longer,  you 
know,  though  I  have  about  got  my  growth,  I  suppose.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  man  now,  as  far  as  takin’  care  of  yourself 
goes.  Why,  you  licked  Digger  jest  as  easy  as  though  he 
had  been  a  six-year-old  child.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  do  know  how  to  handle  my  fists,  Mr. 
Ross.  But  that’s  all  right.  Just  tell  us  something  about 
yourself.  I  thought  you  said  your  ranch  was  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  here.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right.  I  call  it  ther  Ace  High  Ranch,  too, 
’cause  it’s  about  ther  best  one  in  these  parts,  which  is  savin’ 
a  whole  lot,  ’cause  there’s  a  dozen  or  more  layin’  around 
within  fifty  miles  of  us.  I  want  yer  ter  come  over  with  me 
as  soon  as  I  go  an’  ’tend  to  ther  business  I  was  on  when 
them  seven  rascals  came  after  me.  A  neighbor  of  mine  was 
to  pay  me  seven  hundred  dollars  which  he  owed  me  to-day, 
an’  that’s  where  I  was  headin’  when  they  rode  out  of  a 
bunch  of  sagebrush  an’  surprised  me.  If  I  had  got  ther 
money  afore  they  come  after  me  I  might  have  thought  they 
meant  ter  rob  me  of  it,  but  as  it  was,  it  seems  that  they  only 
wanted  ter  git  revenge  ’cause  I  discharged  ’em.  They  got 
so  thievin’  with  my  cattle  that  I  jest  had  ter  let  ’em  go. 
While  I  didn’t  have  no  proof  exactly,  I  knowed  well  enough 
that  they  was  guilty,  an’  that’s  why  I  discharged  ’em.  Dig¬ 
ger  told  me  he  would  git  satisfaction,  an’  I  s’pose  this  is 
ther  way  he  meant  ter  do  it.  But  they  didn’t  git  me.  did 
they?” 

“No,  they  didn  t,  Mr.  Ross.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  hap¬ 
pened  along  just  in  time.  By  the  way  it  looked  to  me,  they 
would  surely  have  caught  you  if  you  had  continued  on  for 
two  or  three  miles.  They  all  seemed  to  have  good  horses.” 

“les,  that’s  right.  This  old  plug  of  mine  ain’t  much 
good  any  more.  But  I  sorter  like  him,  an*  I  always  use  him 

bon  I  w ant  ler  go  on  an  errand.  But  which  wav  are  ver 
headin’ ?” 

“Nowhere  in  particular.” 

“How’s  that?” 

Well,  I  11  tell  you,  Mr.  Ross.  WTe  seldom  start  out  for 
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am-  particular  destination.  We  have  a  fondness  for  hunt¬ 
ing  up  excitement  and  adventure,  so  when  we  leave  one 
place  we  don’t  exactly  know  where  we  are  going  to  fetch 
up  ;  but  usually  we  run  into  some  sort  of  an  adventure  that 
makes  it  interesting  and  lively  for  us.  Is  there  a  settle¬ 
ment  anywhere  close  by?” 

“Yes,  there's  one  less  than  ten  miles  from  here.  Yer 
kin  see  it  after  you  git  over  ther  ridge  over  there.  It’s 
called  Bucker  Creek,  an’  while  it  ain’t  much  of  a  place,  it’s 
a  sort  of  headquarters  for  ther  ranchers  an’  cowboys  in  this 
section.  There’s  a  good  store  there,  an’  we  all  kin  buy  jest 
about  what  we  want.  S’pose  you’ll  ride  on  till  yer  come 
to  ther  settlement,  won’t  yer?” 

“Tes,  for  by  that  time  we’ll  be  thinking  about  camping 
for  the  night.  The  sun  is  getting  pretty  -well  down,  as  you 
can  see.” 

“Yes,  that's  right,  an’  I  want  ter  git  home  afore  it  gits 
dark.  Well,  it  won’t  be  much  out  of  your  way  ter  go  over 
to  that  neighbor's  of  mine,  so  s’pose  yer  ride  along  with  me. 
I  ain’t  afraid  of  them  rascals  botherin’  me  again,  but  it  will 
be  jest  as  well  if  yer  go  with  me,  I  think.” 

“Ye  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Boss.  But  let  me  in¬ 
troduce  you  to  my  companions.” 

Wild  then  quickly  made  the  ranchman  acquainted  with 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart  and  the  girls. 

Boss  seemed  more  than  pleased  at  the  introduction,  and 
he  told  the  girls  that  they  must  surely  pay  a  visit  to  his 
ranch,  as  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  them  a  few  days. 

“My  wife  will  be  tickled  to  death,  too,”  he  added. 
“Nothin’  suits  her  better  than  to  git  a  lot  of  gals  around 
ther  house.  It  sorter  livens  things  up,  she  says.  But  that 
don  t  mean  that  our  own  gals  ain’t  lively  enough,  ’cause 
the}  re  full  of  life  as  gals  kin  be.  They  kin  ride  buckin’ 
bronchos  an’  rope  cattle  in  a  way  that  would  be  surprisin’ 
to  some  folks.  We’ve  got  a  good  big  house,  so  there’s  plenty 
of  room,  an’  I  want  yer  to  promise  me  that  you’ll  spend 
a  few  days  at  Ace  High  Banch.” 

“Well,  you  will  have  to  ask  Wild  about  that,”  Arietta 
answered,  with  a  laugh.  “He’s  the  boss  of  this  party,  you 
know.” 

“Wild,  eh?”  and  the  ranchman  turned  to  our  hero  with 
a  smile.  “So  that’s  your  nickname,  is  it,  Young  Wild 
West  ?” 

“Yes,  they  generally  call  me  Wild  for  short.  But  that 
don’t  say  that  I  am  wild,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  no.  I  reckon  you  kin  be  tame  when  yer  want  ter  be. 
But  say!  you  was  sorter  wild  when  you  went  at  Digger, 
though,  wasn’t  yer?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  thought  I  was  pretty  cool  about 
it.  And  I  wasn’t  wild  when  I  aimed  the  blow  at  him.” 

“No,  that’s  right.  Well,  come  on.  I’m  awful  glad  I  met 
you  people,  even  if  yer  hadn’t  done  me  a  good  turn.  We’ll 
go  on  over  to  my  neighbor’s,  an’  then  it  won’t  take  us  very 
long  ter  git  to  ther  settlement.  It  won’t  be  dark  afore  three 
hours,  so  T  kin  git  home  in  good  time,  I  reckon.” 

They  all  mounted  their  horses  now,  and  turning  slightly 
to  the  left,  the  ranchman  led  the  way  in  the  direction  he 
wanted  to  go. 

When  they  reached  the  piece  of  high  ground  he  pointed 


out  the  ranch,  which  lay  less  than  three  or  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

“There’s  where  I  was  headin’  for,”  he  explained,  “but 
when  them  galoots  come  at  me  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  ter 
ride  almost  directly  away  from  it.  I  didn’t  have  a  chance 
ter  swing  around  an’  head  for  there.” 

“I  understand,”  our  hero  answered.  “Now  when  we 
get  close  to  the  ranch  you  ride  on  up  and  attend  to  your 
business,  and  we  will  wait  for  you.  If  we  go  with  you  the 
ranchman  and  his  family  will  be  so  interested  in  us  that 
they  will  keep  us  there  for  a  while,  if  you  should  tell  them 
how  we  happened  to  come  along  in  time  to  stop  the  cow¬ 
boys  from  giving  you  a  rough  handling.  Don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it  to  the  people  at  the  house,  Mr.  Boss.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  say  much,  you  kin  bet  on  that.  I  ain’t 
got  time.  I’m  anxious  ter  git  over  to  ther  settlement  with 
yer,  ’cause  I’ve  got  an  idea  that  I  might  git  yer  ter  ride  on 
down  to  my  ranch.” 

“Well,  I  hardly  think  we’ll  do  that  to-night,  but  we'll 
come  over  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  sure.” 

“Think  you’ll  stay  around  here  a  little  while,  then,  do 
yer?” 

“Well,  that  depends  upon  what  there  is  going  on  at  the 
settlement.  If  it  proves  to  be  pretty  tame  there  we’ll  ride 
over  ther  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  pay  a  short  visit 
at  your  ranch.  But  if  there  is  anything  to  keep  us  there, 
we’ll  stay  at  the  settlement  until  the  following  day.” 

“Most  likely  you’ll  stay,  then,  ’cause  there’s  goin’  ter  be 
a  big  time  there  to-morrow  night.” 

“A  big  time?  What  sort  of  a  time?” 

“There’s  goin’  ter  be  a  cowboy  shindig — a  dance,  yer 
know.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Well,  that  ought  to  afford  some  excitement. 
Probably  we  may  take  it  in.” 

Of  course,  the  rest  were  willing  to  this  arrangement,  and 
wife  an’  daughters  an’  my  son.  We  ain’t  had  one  at  Bucker 
Creek  in  a  good  while,  so  you  kin  bet  ther  big  hall  will  be 
putty  well  filled  up  with  dancers.  There’s  always  a  lively 
time  when  we  do  have  ’em.” 

Wild  thought  a  minute,  and  then  nodding  to  the  ranch¬ 
man,  he  said : 

“Would  it  be  shorter  for  you  to  ride  direct  home  after 
you  attend  to  your  business  at  the  ranch  over  there?” 

“Yes,  four  or  five  miles  shorter.” 

“Well,  then,  suppose  we  go  on  direct  to  your  ranch? 
Then  we  can  come  over  to  the  settlement  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon  and  take  in  the  shindig  at  night.” 

“Good!  That  will  jest  suit  me  to  a  T.  Come  on.  Don’t 
be  afraid  that  you  won’t  find  grub  enough  ter  eat  at  my 
place.  We  always  keep  a  good  supply  of  everything  on 
hand,  an’  it  won’t  take  ther  old  woman  an’  ther  gals  long 
ter  fix  yer  up  a  rousin’  good  supper.” 

Of  course,  the  rest  were  willing  to  this  arrangement,  and 
when  Wild  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  it  they  quickly 
told  him  sq. 

So  they  rode  on  with  the  ranchman,  and  it  was  not  Ion" 
before  they  came  to  the  ranch  he  had  started  to  visit  that 
afternoon. 

They  did  not  ride  any  closer  than  half  a  mile  to  the 
house,  however,  but  dismounted  near  a  clump  of  trees  and 
waited  for  him. 
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He  was  not  gone  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  he 
came  hack  there  was  a  satisfied  smile  on  his  face.  • 

“  T  got  my  money,  all  right,”  he  called  out,  as  he  rode  up. 
“That  man  is  honest.  He  knowed  it  was  due  to-day,  so 
he  had  it  ready  for  me.  Any  time  he  wants  to  be  helped 
out  again  he  kin  come  to  me,  an’  I’ll  only  be  too  glad  ter 
do  it.  That’s  what  I  told  him.  He  asked  who  vou  folks 
was,  an’  of  course  I  had  ter  tell  him.  He  had  heard  of 
yer,  too,  an’  he  wanted  ter  know  why  I  didn’t  fetch  yer 
over  to  ther  house.  But  I  told  him  that  yer  was  in  a 
hurry  ter  git  over  to  my  ranch,  where  you  was  goin’  ter 
spend  a  few  days,  but  that  he  could  meet  you  to-morrow  at 
ther  cowboy  shindig.  That  satisfied  him.  I  forgot  ter  tell 
yer  that  my  neighbor’s  name  is  Marshall.  He’s  got  a  wife 
an’  a  couple  of  daughters,  too,  so  I  reckon  your  gals  will 
have  plenty  of  company  over  at  ther  settlement  to-morrow 
night.  There’s  lots  of  good  young  fellers  around  here,  too, 
though  of  course  there’s  here  an’  there  one  that  don’t 
amount  ter  much.  Them  seven  galoots  I  discharged  are 
about  ther  worst  there  is  around  here,  I  reckon.  But  I 
think  there’ll  be  plenty  to  take  care  of  them  if  they  happen 
ter  come  to  ther  shindig  an’  try  ter  make  trouble.  Digger 
has  got  ther  reputation  of  makin’  trouble  about  everywhere/ 
he  goes,  an’  I  don’t  like  him  for  that,  though  he  always 
was  a  putty  good  sort  of  man  on  ther  cattle  range.” 

As  they  were  ready  to  go  on  with  him  our  friends  started 
their  horses  and  followed  him  across  a  level  stretch  until 
they  came  to  a  trail  that  ran  almost  parallel  with  a  creek. 

“We’ve  got  less  than  twenty  miles  ter  go^  an’  we’ve  got 
nearly  three  hours  ter  do  it  in,”  Ross  explained.  “This 
creek  runs  right  on  close  ter  my  house.  It’s  ther  one  ther 
settlement  takes  its  name  from.  An  old  trapper  named 
Bucker  built  a  shanty  to  ther  north  of  us,  an’  then  after 
a  while  others  come  there  an’  built  shanties.  That  give  it 
ther  name  of  Bucker  Creek.  It’s  a  putty  good  settlement 
now,  as  I  jest  said,  though  of  course  there’s  only  two  or 
three  places  there  that  does  anything  in  ther  way  of  busi¬ 
ness.  There’s  ther  store  an’  ther  tavern,  an’  ther  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Outside  of  them,  there  ain’t  much  but  private 
dwell  in’s,  some  of  which  is  putty  good  houses,  an’  others 
not  more  than  shanties.  Most  of  ther  inhabitants  have 
farms,  an’  raise  about  nigh  all  ther  stuff  they  use.  Of 
course  a  good  many  of  ’em  hunts  an’  traps,  so  they  manage 
ter  live  all  right.” 

“We  have  been  to  a  great  many  places  of  the  kind  in  our 
travels,”  Wild  assured  him,  “so  the  chances  are  Bucker 
Creek  will  not  strike  us  as  being  much  different  from  the 
settlements  we  have  already  visited.” 

The  ranchman  kept  up  a  rattling  conversation  as  they 
rode  along,  and  this  made  the  time  pass  quicker  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done. 

Finally  when  they  had  probably  five  miles  further  to  go, 
he  dropped  back  and  began  to  talk  to  the  two  Chinamen. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  grinned  broadly  when  he  noticed  this. 

“I’ll  bet  if  he  gits  putty  friendly  with  Hop  there’ll  be 
somethin’  ter  happen  that  he  ain’t  lookin’  for,”  he  declared. 
“Ther  heathen  ain’t  had  a  chance  ter  play  a  trick  on  any¬ 
body  in  nearly  a  week,  an’  he  must  be  itchin’  ter  have  some 

fun.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  drop  back  there  an’  see  that  he 
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do^n’t  overdo  the  matter,  if  he  does  try  to  have  a  little  fun 
with  the  ranchman,  Charlie,”  Wild  said. 

“Jest  what  I  was  thinkin'  of  doin’.” 

The  scout  slackened  his  pace  and  was  soon  riding  along 
near  the  two  Chinamen  and  the  ranchman. 

The  fact  was  that  though  Flop 'hud  Wing  were  brothers 
and  looked  much  alike,  there  was  a  vast  difference  in  them. 

Wing  had  settled  down  to  be  a  plain,  inoffensive  heathen, 
who  was  strictl v  honest  and  attended  to  his  work  faith¬ 
fully. 

He  never  mixed  in  with  anyone,  but  when  he  had  nothing 
elSe  to  do  would  doze  away,  whether  it  was  during  the  day 
or  at  night. 

Hop,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  very  innocent  in 
manner  and  appearance,  was  a  born  practical  joker. 

Added  to  this,  he  was  a  very  clever  magician,  and  the 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  he  could  perform  were  as  amazing 
as  they  were  marvelous  to  a  great  many  people. 

He  was  always  ready  to  give  a  little  performance,  and  he 
certainly  could  keep  his  audience  interested  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

“You  two  heathens  look  sorter  tired  like,”  was  the  salute 
Bill  Ross  gave  them  as  he  dropped  back  close  to  the  two 
Celestials.  “I  s’pose  yer  sorter  git  tired  ridin’  around 
leadin’  them  pack-horses  like  that,  don’t  yer?” 

“My  blother  allee  samee  gittee  tired,  so  be.  He  go  to 
sleepee  velly  muchee,”  Hop  answered,  smiling  blandly  at 
his  questioner. 

“Me  no  gittee  tired,”  Wing  declared,  shaking  his  head. 
“Me  mindee  my  own  business,  so  be.” 

“That’s  a  mighty  good  thing  ter  do,”  and  the  ranchman 
laughed  heartily.  “If  everybody  minded  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  an’  let  other  people’s  alone,  this  world  would  git  along 
a  great  deal  better  than  it  does.  But  say !  how  long  have 
yer  been  in  this  country?” 

“Allee  samee  bundled  years,  so  be,”  Hop  answered,  with¬ 
out  cracking  a  smile. 

“Hold  on  a  minute,  heathen.  Don’t  tell  no  lies.  Why, 
yer  ain’t  half  that  age.” 

“Me  allee  samee  bundled  and  fifty  years  old.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Ross  laughed  uproariously. 

“You’re  a  good  one,  all  right,”  he  declared. 

“Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  yer  are,  but  I’m  blamed  if  I 
ever  seen  one  as  was  very  smart  afore.” 

“My  blother  allee  samee  foolee  Chinee,”  declared  Hop, 
nodding  toward  Wing,  who  said  nothing  but  shot  an  angry 
glance  at  him. 

“Is  that  so?  You’re  a  smart  Chinee,  an'  ther  other  one 
is  a  fool  Chinee.  Well,  that’s  putty  good.” 

“You  likee  havee  lillee  smokee,  so  be?”  Hop  asked,  inno¬ 
cently,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  couple  of  innocent 
looking  cigars. 

“Well,  now,  that's  what  1  call  real  polite.  T  sartinly  will 
smoke  with  yer.” 

But  before  Ross  could  take  one  of  the  cigars  Cheyenne 
Charlie  rode  up  and  called  out,  sharply: 

“Don’t  take  that,  boss.  It’s  got  powder  in  it.  an'  you're 
likely  ter  git  your  head  blowed  off  if  you  smoke  it." 

“Whattee  mattee,  Mister  Charlie?"  Hop  asked,  looking 
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at  the  scout  in  an  injured  way.  “You  allee  samee  too  flesli, 
so  be.” 

“That's  all  right.  Hop.  But  Wild  says  he  don’t  want  yer 
ter  go  playin’  no  tricks  on  this  man.”  ^ 

“Allee  light.  Me  smokee,  len,”  and  the  Chinaman 
placed  what  seemed  to  be  the  identical  cigar  he  had  been 
about  to  hand  the  ranchman  into  his  mouth. 

He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  it,  and  began  making  the 
smoke  fly. 

“  I  reckon  there  ain’t  no  powder  in  that  cigar,”  Boss  de¬ 
clared,  looking  at  Charlie  in  a  puzzled  way. 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
cigar  exploded  with  a  loud  report,  and  acting  as  though 
he  was  very  much  frightened,  Hop  tumbled  from  the  back 
of  his  horse. 


CHAPTER  III. 

•9 

HOP  SHOWS  A  LITTLE  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  ranch¬ 
man  when  the  cigar  exploded  in  Hop’s  mouth. 

But  he  did  not  know  what  Hop  was  up  to. 

The  fact  was  the  clever  Chinaman  had  offered  the  ranch¬ 
man  a  cigar  that  was  all  right,  but  after  Charlie  said  it 
contained  gunpowder,  he  had  changed  it  for  one  that  did, 
and  lighted  it  himself. 

Bill  Boss  laughed  uproariously,  for  it  was  certainly  a 
funny  incident. 

“There  was  powder  in  ther  cigar,  after  all,”  he  said, 
looking  at  the  scout. 

“I  was  sartin  of  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“Misler  Charlie  velly  muchee  smartee,  so  be!”  exclaimed 
Hop,  as  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  looked  at  the  scout  re¬ 
proachfully.  “You  play  lillee  tlick  on  me,  allee  samee. 
You  puttee  um  cigars  in  my  pockee  when  we  sleepee.  Me 
no  likee  lat,  Misler  Charlie.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  ranchman.  “I  see  now.  No  won¬ 
der  yer  didn’t  want  him  ter  give  me  ther  cigar.  You  had 
played  a  trick  on  him  yourself,  an’  was  afraid  I  would  git 
ther  benefit  of  it.” 

“Don’t  yer  believe  a  word  of  that,  boss,”  the  scout  de¬ 
clared,  as  he  shot  an^angry  glance  at  the  grinning  China¬ 
man.  I  never  played  no  trick  on  him.  He  carries  jest  sich 
cigars  all  ther  time.  I  s’pose  he  done  that  jest  to  make  you 
laugh.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Charlie.  Me  gittee  square,  so 
be.” 

The  scout  tried  to  convince  the  ranchman  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  but  he  could  not  seem  to  do 
this. 

Boss  believed  that  he  had  put  the  cigars  in  Hop’s  pocket, 
and  that  was  why  he  had  warned  him  as  Hop  was  giving 
him  one  of  them. 

“Well,  let  it  go  at  that,”  he  said,  again  laughing.  “It’s 
a  putty  good  joke,  all  right.  I  reckon  Hop  didn’t  mind  it 
much,  either.” 

Satisfied  that  he  had  put  the  whole  thing  on  Charlie, 
Hop  mounted  his  horse  and  they  rode  on  again. 

But  Charlie  did  not  linger  with  them  now.  He  rode  on 
aocad,  and  told  Wild  and  the  rest  all  about  it. 

“That  heathen  galoot  has  made  ther  ranchman  believe 


that  1  put  them  cigars  in  his  pocket.  What  do  yer  think 
of  that,  Wild?”  he  said. 

“Well,  I  reckon  you  couldn’t  get  the  best  of  that  clever 
Chinee  if  you  tried  for  a  week  at  a  stretch,  Charlie,”  was 
the  reply.  “If  Boss  thinks  anything  like  that,  why  let  him 
go  on  and  think  that  way.  Maybe  he  will  change  his  mind 
before  he  has  known  Hop  very  long.” 

“I  don’t  care  now  if  he  blows  all  ther  hair  off  his  head,” 
the  scout  declared.  “I  ain’t  goin’  ter  interfere  no  matter 
what  he  does  ter  him ;  an’  you  kin  bet  your  life  afore  we  git 
to  ther ‘ranch  somethin’  will  happen  ter  Ross.” 

“Well,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  Hop  won’t  do  anything  to 
him  that  would  cause  an  injury,  so  since  Boss  if  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  you  who  was  responsible  for  the  powder 
in  the  cigar,  we’ll  let  him  fight  it  out  in  his  own  way  with 
Hop.” 

Meanwhile  Hop  was  conversing  in  a  very  friendly  way 
with  the  ranchman. 

He  declared  over  and  over  again  that  Charlie  certainly 
must  have  changed  the  cigars  he  had  in  his  pockets  while 
he  slept. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  doubt  it  in  ther  least.  I  reckon  Cheyenne 
Charlie  is  somewhat  of  a  joker,”  the  ranchman  answered,. 
“But  say,  is  it  true  that  you  kin  do  all  sorts  of  magic 
tricks  ?” 

“Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  Misler  Loss.” 

“Well,  when  yer  git  to  ther  house  I  want  yer  ter  show 
us  somethin’  of  what  yer  kin  do.” 

“Allee  light,  me  do  lat  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

“I’m  sorry  we  didn’t  go  on  around  by  ther  settlement 
now,  ’cause  I  feel  jest  like  askin’  yer  ter  have  somethin’  ter 
drink.  If  I  had  a  flask  with  me  I’d  sartinly  give  yer  a 
good  pull  at  it.  Hop.” 

“You  likee  lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot?”  came  the  query. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  it  would  go  bad  jest  about  now.” 

“Me  gottee  some.” 

“Yer  have?”  and  the  ranchman  looked  at  him  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Me  gottee  lillee  bottle  in  um  pockee.” 

Hop  quickly  produced  a  half  pint  flash  that  was  full  of 

liquor. 

He  removed  the  cork,  and  leaning  over,  handed  the  flask 
to  Boss,  who  promptly  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  and  placed 
it  to  his  mouth. 

He  took  two  or  three  swallows,  and  lessened  the  quantity 
greatly. 

“That’s  putty  good  stuff.  Hop,”  he  declared,  smacking 
his  lips.  “Where  did  yer  git  it?” 

“Me  buy  lat  at  um  last  town  we  stoppee  at,  so  be.  Me 
keepee  for  medicine.  Sometimes  me  makee  velly  goodee 
tanglefoot.” 

“You  make  it,  yer  say?” 

“Yes,  lat  light.  Me  allee  samee  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“How  do  yer  make  whisky?” 

“Takee  lillee  water,  makee  lillee  magic,  and  len  it  allee 
samee  tang  lefoot.” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  ter  see  that  done  afore  I  kin  believe  it.” 

“Allee  light,  me  showee  you.  Now  len,  you  watehee.” 

While  the  rachman  was  still  holding  the  flask  in  his  hand 
the  clever  Cliinee  produced  another  that  was  almost  exactly 
like  it. 
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It  was  filled  with  water,  and  he  asked  Boss  to  taste  it  so 
he  would  be  sure  about  it. 

This  the  ranchman  did,  handing  over  the  other  flask  as 
he  took  the  one  containing  the  water. 

Y  hen  he  had  tasted  it  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  nothing 
but  water,  but  to  make  sure  he  poured  out  a  little  in  his 
hand. 

“It’s  water,  all  right,  Hop,”  he  declared.  “Now  then, 
let’s  see  yer  make  it  turn  into  whisky.” 

“Me  havee  covee  up  to  do  lat,”  and  out  came  the  China¬ 
man  s  big  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which. he  used  when  he 
wanted  to  practice  his  deceptions. 

The  two  were  now  quite  a  distance  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party,  as  even  Wing  had  gone  on  to  show  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  what  Hop  did  in  the  humorous  line. 

Hop  took  the  bottle  containing  water  and  began  care¬ 
fully  wrapping  it  in  the  handkerchief. 

Anyhow,  Ross  thought  he  did,  but  in  some  way  unob¬ 
served  by  him,  the  clever  Chinee  had  changed  the  flasks. 

But  that  was  all  in  the  sleight-of-hand  business. 

Hop  could  deceive  much  sharper  men  than  the  ranchman. 

“Now  len,  you  holdee  velly  muehee  tightee,  so  be,”  he 
said,  as  he  handed  the  wrapped  flask  to  him.  “Me  showee 
you  how  me  makee  um  water  turnee  to  velly  goodee  tangle¬ 
foot.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  done,”  and  Ross  shook  his  head 
and  grinned. 

“Allee  light,  you  waitee.” 

Then  Hop  began  muttering  something  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  at  the  same  time  making  mysterious  passes  over 
the  ranchman’s  hands. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  exclaimed: 

“Allee  light!  Urn  magic  allee  samee  workee  velly  nicee. 
Takee  off  um  handkel chief,  Misler  Loss.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  do  that  quick  enough.” 

He  was  not  long  in  removing  the  handkerchief,  and  the 
flask  being  an  amber  colored  one,  he  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  whisky  or  water  that  was  in  it. 

But  he  removed  the  cork  and  placed1  it  to  his  nostrils. 

“It  smells  like  whiskey,  all  right,”  he  declared,  “but  I 
don’t  s’pose  there’s  anything  strange  about  that.  Most 
likely  that’s  what  was  in  it  afore  you  put  ther  water  in.” 

“Lat  allee  samee  tanglefoot,  Misler  Loss.” 

“Well,  if  it  is,  I’ll  give  yer  five  dollars  for  it.” 

“Allee  light,  you  tastee.” 

Ross  placed  the  flask  to  his  lips  and  allowed  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  contents  to  trickle  into  his  throat. 

A  look  of  surprise  came  over  his  face,  and  then  he  took 
a  big  swallow. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  took  another,  and  then  he 
drew  the  flask  from  his  mouth  and  smacked  his  lips. 

“Blamed  if  that  ain’t  wonderful,  Hop !”  he  exclaimed. 
“That’s  whisky,  all  right.  Why,  it  tastes  jest  as  good  as 
what  yer  give  me  first  off.” 

“Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  Misler  Loss.” 

“Well,  T  should  say  yer  was.  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  anything  you  do  after  this.  T  said  TVRgive  yer 
five  dollars  for  this  if  it  was  whisky,  so  here’s  ther  money.” 

“Thlankee;  me  velly  muehee  ’bligec,”  and  Hop  pocketed 
the  gold  piece  that  was  tendered  him. 


“Try  a  little  of  it,”  and  the  ranchman  showed  how  gen¬ 
erous  he  was  by  passing  the  flask  to  Hop. 

One  thing  about  the  clever  Chinee  was  that  he  had  a 
great  fondness  for  tanglefoot,  as  he  always  called  whisky. 

The  flask  was  not  more  than  one-third  full  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  it,  but  when  he  took  it  away  from  his  lips  it  was 
empty. 

“You  velly  nicee  man,  Misler  Loss,”  he  said,  as  he 
handed  back  the  empty  flask. 

“That’s  all  right,  Hop,”  and  then  Ross  looked  ruefully 
at  the  empty  flask. 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  Hop  did  not  go  any  further  with 
his  sleight-of-hand  just  then. 

He  had  received  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  for  two  big 
drinks  of  tanglefoot,  and  he  was  well  satisfied. 

Of  course,  he  had  the  flask  containing  the  water  in  his 
pocket  yet,  but  as  it  happened  that  the  other  one  held  the 
last  of  his  supply  of  whisky,  he  was  unable  co  deceive  Ross 
further  in  that  line. 

The  ranchman  was  going  to  throw  away  the  bottle,  but 
Hop  stopped  him.  * 

“If  you  no  wantee,  me  keepee,”  he  said. 

“All  right,  I  reckon  I  don’t  want  it  when  there’s  nothin’ 
in  it.  But  how  about  ther  one  you  have  got  in  your  pocket  ? 
That’s  got  some  in  it  yet.” 

“Me  keepee  lat  for  medicine,  so  be,  Misler  Loss.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  Well,  I  won’t  coax  yer.  I’m  satisfied 
with  what  I  got  for  my  five  dollars.  You’re  ther  smartest 
heathen  I  ever  seen.” 

They  rode  on  and  Hop  entertained  him  with  some  won¬ 
derful  stories  about  his  uncle  in  China,  and  at  length  they 
arrived  at  Ace  High  Ranch. 

As  the  party  rode  up  to  the  house  a  middle-aged  woman 
and  two  young  girls  came  out  upon  the  porch. 

“There’s  my  wife  an’  daughters,  Young  Wild  West,” 
called  out  Ross  as  he  rode  up  to  the  front  and  joined  our 
hero  and  his  sweetheart.  “I  s’pose  they’re  wonderin’  who 
in  thunder  I’m  bringin’  home  with  me.  But  you  kin  bet 
they’ll  be  mighty  glad  ter  meet  yer.  There  ain’t  no  doubt 
about  that.  Jest  make  yourselves  at  home  as  soon  as  you 
git  in  ther  house.” 

As  they  rode  up  and  came  to  a  halt  the  woman  and  girls 
leaped  down  from  the  porch  and  ran  to  meet  them,  just  as 
though  they  had  always  known  them. 


“I’ve  brought  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  friends  ter  pay 
us  a  little  visit,  Mary,”  Ross  said.  “Jest  give  ’em  a  good 
welcome.  Young  Wild  West  done  me  an  awful  good  turn 
this  afternoon.  He  saved  me  from  giftin’  a  good  beatin’ 
from  them  galoots  I  discharged  ther  other  day.” 

The  mistress  of  the  ranch  hardly  heard  what  he  said, 
for  she  was  busily  assisting  the  girls  to  dismount,  and  as 
fast  as  they  landed  upon  the  ground  she  kissed  them. 

“Come  right  in  ther  house,”  she  said.  “Strangers  is  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  I'm  awful  glad  ter  see  yer.” 


I  lie  girls  were  pretty  well  used  to  that  sort  of  thiug.  so 
they  were  not  long  in  introducing  themselves,  and  then 
they  went  into  the  house  with  Airs.  Ross  and  her  daughters. 

“They’re  all  right,  an’  it  didn’t  take  long,  either,  did 
it the  ranchman  said,  with  a  satisfied  smile.  “Now  then, 
come  an  put  30111*  horses  away.  \0uT0  goin'  to**  stay  over 
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here  till  to-morrow  night,  an’  then  weTl  all  go  over  to  ther 
shindig." 

Our  friends  had  already  noticed  that  it  was  a  well  kept 
ranch. 

The  buildings  were  in  first-class  order,  and  everything 
looked  to  be  in  fine  shape. 

They  had  noticed  the  big  herd  of  cattle  grazing  on  the 
range  as  they  rode  along,  but  now  they  could  see  another  to 
the  south  of  them,  while  less  than  a  mile  from  the  house 
was  a  big  corral  that  contained  a  big  bunch. 

Beaching  the  barn  they  were  not  long  in  putting  away 
their  horses,  while  their  camping  outfit  was  stowed  in  the 
feed  room,  as  Boss  called  it. 

“Now  then,”  said  he,  “we’ll  go  to  ther  house  an’  yer  kin 
git  acquainted  with  my  wife  an’  daughters.  My  son  ain’t 
come  in  yet.  He’s  my  foreman,  yer  know,  an’  he’s  got  quite 
a  lot  ter  do.  But  he’ll  be  in  afore  bedtime,  you  kin  bet.” 

It  was  getting  dark  now,  and  our  friends  were  rather 
hungry. 

But-  they  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  have  to  wait  very 
long  for  something  to  eat,  for  they  had  visited  so  many 
ranches  that  they  knew  just  about  the  sort  of  treatment 
they  were  likely  to  receive  at  this  one. 

When  they  got  into  the  house  they  found  the  girls  sitting 
alone,  for  Mrs.  Boss  and  her  daughters  had  gone  to  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  something  extra  for  supper. 

'“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ranch,  girls?”  Wild 
said,  as  he  took  a  seat  in  the  big  sitting-room. 

“It’s  about  as  fine  a  one  as  I  ever  saw,”  Arietta  answered. 
“This  is  certainly  a  large  one,  and  it  is  furnished  nicely, 
too.” 

“Well,  they  call  it  the  Ace  High  Banch,  so  I  suppose  that 
means  that  it  is  about  the  best  one  there  is  in  these  parts. 
But,  anyhow,  I  am  satisfied  that  Bill  Boss  is  a  fine  man.” 

“And  his  wife  and  daughters  are  just  as  nice  as  they  can 
be.  Wild,”  declared  Arietta. 

“Well,  that’s  good.  I  reckon  we  can  manage  to  put  in  a 
night  and  day  here,  then.” 

Pretty  soon  the  ranchman,  who  had  gone  to  the  kitchen, 
came  in  and  informed  them  that  they  could  go  around  to 
the  shed  at  the  back  and  find  water,  soap  and  towels,  so 
they  took  advantage  of  it  and  were  soon  removing  the  dust 
and  travel  stains  from  themselves. 

This  did  not  take  very  long,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  back  into  the  sitting-room,  which  was  lighted 
brightly  by  two  oil  lamps  that  stood  upon  the  high  mantel. 

Hop  and  Wing  were  in  the  shed  back  of  the  kitchen. 

There  was  a  bench  there,  and  a  lighted  lantern,  so  they 
were  quite  comfortable. 

Mrs.  Boss  happened  to  go  out  there  for  something,  and 
seeing  them  there,  she  showed  great  surprise  and  exclaimed  : 

“Why,  there  ain’t  no  use  of  you  stayin’  out  here !  Come 
on  in  ther  house.  You  belong  to  Young  Wild  West’s  party, 
so  it’s  all  right.  It  don’t  make  no  difference  if  you  are 
Chinese.” 

“Alice  light,”  Hop  answered,  blandly,  so  he  promptly 
walked  into  the  kitchen,  and  Wing,  not  wishing  to  be  left 
behind,  followed  his  example. 

“Go  right  into  ther  sittin’  room,”  the  woman  said,  as  she 
](.f]  the  way  and  opened  the  door. 

The  two  Chinamen  went  on  in  and  sat  down. 


“Well,  what  do  yer  think  of  this!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne 
Charlie.  “Here’s  them  two  heathens  here.” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Charlie.  Um  velly  nicee  Melican 
woman  tellee  me  to  comee  in,  so  my  fool  blother,  he  comee, 
too.” 

“Well,  you’re  jest  as  welcome  here  as  anyone  else,”  the 
ranchman  spoke  up,  and  then  as  though  it  had  just  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  he  related  how  Hop  had  changed  a  flask  of 
water  into  whisky. 

“It  was  worth  five  dollars,”  he  said,  in  conclusion,  “an’ 
I  don’t  begrudge  it  a  bit.  Of  course,  I  know  there  wras 
some  trick  about  it,  but  it  ain’t  for  me  to  understand  sich 
things.  'I  give  him  five  dollars,  an’  he’s  welcome  ter  it.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Boss,”  said  Wild,  smiling  at  him,  “you  paid 
altogether  too  much  for  what  little  whisky  you  received. 
You  thought  Hop  wrapped  the  flask  of  water  into  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  but  he  didn’t  do  it.  He  only  made  you  think  he 
did.  No  doubt  he  has  the  flask  of  water  in  his  pocket  now. 
How  about  it,  Hop?” 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  the  Chinaman  answered, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

“Well,  if  it’s  alb  right,  just  produce  it.  Fetch  out  that 
flask  of  water.” 

Hop  bowed  meekly  and  quickly  did  as  directed. 

“There,  Mr.  Boss,”  said  Wild,  taking  it  and  handing  it 
to  the  ranchman.  “Just  examine  that  and  see  if  it  isn’t 
water.” 

Boss  was  not  long  in  doing  this,  and  declared  that  it 
certainly  was  water. 

“Well,  that’s  the  flask  you  thought  he  wrapped  into  the 
handkerchief,  but  instead  he  wrapped  the  one  that  con¬ 
tained  the  whisky.  Of  course  you  couldn’t  catch  him  doing 
it,  for  he  is  very  clever  at  that  sort  of  work.  I  reckon  he 
had  better  hand  you  back  that  five  dollars.” 

“Lat  whattee  me  thlinkee,  Misler  Wild,”  Hop  spoke  up, 
and  without  waiting  an  instant  he  tossed  the  five-dollar 
gold  piece  to  the  astonished  ranchman,  who  failed  to  catch 
it,  so  it  went  rolling  upon  the  floor. 

But  the  clever  Chinee  ran  after  it,  and  soon  captured  the 
coin. 

“Misler  Loss,”  said  he,  as  he  placed  it  in  the  palm  of 
the  ranchman’s  hand,  “you  shuttee  you  hand  velly  muchee 
tight,  so  be,  so  um  fivee  dollee  no  gittee  outtee.” 

“What  are  yer  goin’  ter  do  now,  Hop?”  came  the  ques¬ 
tion'. 

“Lat  allee  light.  Holdee  velly  tightee.” 

“There  yer  are,  then,”  and  the  ranchman  shut  his  hand 
quickly  as  the  Chinaman  pulled  his  fingers  away. 

“You  gottee  fivee  dollee  in  you  hand,  Misler  Loss?” 

“Yes,  I’m  sartin  of  that,  Hop.” 

“Allee  light.  Now  len,  when  me  countee  thlee  you 
lookee.  Maybe  you  no  gottee  um  fivee  dollee  gold  piece.” 

“Yer  can’t  fool  me  on  that,  Hop,  ’cause  I  shut  right 
down  on  it  hard,”  declared  Boss. 

“Allee  light.  Now  len,  you  watchee.” 

Then  he  raised  his  index  finger,  and  bringing  it  down 
quickly,  said : 

“One !” 

The  ranchman  looked  at  his  clenched  hand. 

“Twer!” 

“She’s  there  yet,  Hop,”  he  said. 
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“Tlilee!” 

“An’  I'm  sartin  she's  right  there  yet,  too.” 

“Alle  light,  you  lookee.” 

Boss  opened  his  hand  and  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

He  had  a  coin  in  his  hand,  sure  enough,  but  it  was  a 
nickel. 

The  five-dollar  gold  piece  had  vanished. 

“Well,  by  thunder!”  he  ejaculated.  “First  yer  change 
water  into  whisky,  an’  now  yer  change  five  dollars  into  five 
cents.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you’ll  do  next,  Hop,  but  it's 
all  right.  I  s’pose  I  kin  keep  this  nickel,  can't  I  ?” 

“Give  him  the  five  dollars.  Hop,”  commanded  Wild,  who 
was  not  just  in  the  humor  for  the  Chinaman  to  go  on  with 
his  simple  tricks. 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  Hop  meekly  obeyed. 
“You  keepee  um  nickel,  too,  Misler  Loss,”  he  said.  “You 
velly  m uchee  welcome.” 

“I’ll  keep  ther  nickel,  but  I  won't  keep  ther  five  dollars. 
I’m  goin’  ter  make  you  a  present  of  it.  Now  don’t  say 
you  won’t  take  it,  ’cause  I  won’t  have  it  no  other  way.  That 
five-dollar  gold  piece  is  yours.” 

Wild  said  no  more,  for  he  plainly  saw  that  Boss  wanted 
Hop  to  have  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  supper  was  announced  to  be  ready, 
so  they  all  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  down  to  a 
very  good  meal,  even  though  it  had  been  rather  hurriedly 
prepared. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  RASCALLY  COWBOYS  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  evening  that  our  friends  spent  at 
the  Ace  High  Eanch.  3 

They  retired  a  little  later  than  usual,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  sleeping  soundly,  though  they  were 
used  to  sleeping  in  the  open  air. 

Joe  Eoss,  the  ranchman’s  son,  had  returned  before  bed¬ 
time,  and  they  had  found  him  to  be  a  very  fine  young  man, 
who  was  somewhat  of  an  athlete,  and  rather  good  looking. 

Mary,  his  eldest  sister,  had  informed  Arietta  that  Joe 
was  engaged  to  marry  one  of  Marshall’s  daughters,  and  that 
the  wedding  would  take  place  about  Christmas  time. 

This  of  course  was  interesting  to  all  hands,  but  they 
could  not  be  on  hand  at  the  wedding,  even  though  they  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  such  occasions. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  had  eaten  breakfast  the  next 
morning  when  Wild  and  Arietta,  who  were  taking  a  walk 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  saw  a  small  party  of  horsemen 
riding  down  the  trail  that  led  to  the  ranch. 

They  knew  they  were  cowboys  right  away,  and  thought 
they  must  be  employed  by  Eoss. 

But  as  they  drew  a  little  nearer  there  was  something 
that  looked  familiar  about  them,  and  then  it  was  that  Wild 
suddenly  recognized  them  as  the  same  party  who  had  tried 
so  hard  to  catch  the  ranchman  the  day  before  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  him  a  beating. 


“I  wonder  what  those  fellows  are  up  to,  Et?”  our  hero 
said,  as  he  watched  the  approaching  cowboys.  “It  seems  to 
me  they’ve  got  a  nerve  to  show  up  here  after  what  happened 
yesterday  afternoon.” 

“Maybe  they  are  coming  over  to  apologize,  Wild,”  Ari¬ 
etta  answered. 

“Well,  if  they  are,  I  don’t  think  it  will  do  them  any  good. 
It  certainly  won’t  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  Ross 
may  be  willing  to  accept  an  apology  from  them.  But  let’s 
go  on  back  to  the  house  and  see  what  happens  when  they 
get  here.  There’s  Eoss  standing  on  the  porch  now.  He 
sees  them  coming,  and  no  doubt  he  recognizes  them.” 

The  two  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  house,  and  bv  that 
time  Charlie  and  Jim,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  inmates, 
were  outside  waiting  for  the  cowboys  to  ride  up. 

“Well,  I  see  your  discharged  men  are  coming  over  to  see 
you  this  morning,  Mr.  Eoss,”  Wild  said,  smiling  at  the 
ranchman. 

“  Yes,  an’  I  don’t  know  what  it  means,  Wild,”  was  the 
reply.  “I  don’t  see  what  ever  possessed  ’em  ter  come  hej’e. 
They  needn’t  think  I'd  take  ’em  back  again,  ’cause  I  ain’t 
got  no  use  for  ’em,  an’  I  wouldn’t  take  ’em  if  they  agreed 
ter  work  for  nothin’.  They’re  nothin’  but  a  set  of  cattle 
thieves,  anyhow.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  sure  of  that,  don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  them 
so.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  I  won’t.” 

The  rascally  cowboys  soon  reached  the  spot,  and  as  they 
came  to  a  halt  Digger,  the  leader,  took  off  his  hat  and  bade 
all  hands  a  polite  good-morning. 

“Maybe  yer  think  it  funny  that  w’ve  come  over  here, 
Bill,”  he  said,  addressing  the  ranchman.  “But  after  what 
happened  yisterday  we  go  ter  thinkin’  an’  talkin’,  an’  we’ve 
decided  that  we  made  a  mighty  big  mistake.  We’re  all  very 
sorry  that  we  got  so  mad  at  yer  that  we  wanted  ter  lick  yer 
for  dischargin’  us.  We  thought  we  would  come  over  this 
mornin’  an’  tell  yer  that  we're  willin'  ter  go  ter  work  again. 
You  was  a  little  hot-headed  when  you  said  we  was  thieves, 
of  course.  You  know  well  enough  that  there  ain't  one  of 
us  as  would  take  a  thing  what  didn’t  belong  ter  us.  You 
lost  cattle,  I  know,  but  we  wasn’t  ter  blame  for  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Digger,”  Eoss  retorted,  his  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  with  anger.  “I  happen  ter  know  that  you  are  thieves, 
an’  I’m  goin’  ter  prove  it:  Now  then,  jest  turn  around  an' 
git  away  from  here  a  good  deal  faster  than  ver  come.” 

“If  you  say  for  us  ter  go,  of  course  we’ll  go,”  the  leader 
answered,  acting  as  though  he  was  not  greatly  surprised  at 
the  reception  they  had  received.  “But  you  can’t  never 
prove  that  we’re  thieves.  None  of  us  ever  took  as  much  as 
a  dead  calf  from  yer,  let  alone  any  cattle.  We  ain’t  that 
sort  of  galoots.  We’re  honest,  an’  we  kin  prove  it.” 

“That  sounds  rather  strange,”  spoke  up  Wild,  who  could 
not  help  from  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  “You  say 
you  can  prove  you're  honest.  I'd  like  to  know  how  you're 
going  to  do  that.  This  man  says  he  can  prove  you  are  not 
honest.  Probably  you  could  find  a  whole  lot  of  people  who 
would  swear  that  they  never  knew  of  you  stealing  anything. 

But  if  he  can  find  one  who  could  swear  that  you  did, 
what  good  would  your  proof  be?” 

“Well,  he  can  t  find  anyone  that  would  even  sav  that  we 
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over  stole  any  of  his  cattle,”  Digger  declared,  keeping 
pretty  cool. 

“See  here,  Digger,  I  don't  want  ter  go  into  no  argument 
about  this  here  thing,  but  since  yer  say  I  can't  find  no  one 
as  kin  say  that  yer  stole  my  cattle,  I’ll  tell  yer  who  it  was 
what  seen  yer  sellin’  four  of  my  fattest  steers  ter  a  wagon 
train  that  went  through  here  about  a  week  ago.  Do  yer 
want  ter  know  who  it  was?” 

“Yes,  I'd  like  ter  see  tlier  galoot  as  says  we  done  any¬ 
thing  like  that.” 

“All  right,  it  was  my  son  Joe,  an’  when  he  told  me  about 
it  I  couldn't  hardly  believe  it,  an’  ther  reason  I  didn’t  say 
anything  about  it  afore  was  ’cause  I  didn’t  want  him  to  git 
in  no  trouble  with  yer.  But  it’s  different  now,  so  that’s  why 
I  know  you're  cattle  thieves.” 

“Where  is  Joe?  I’ll  bet  he  wouldn’t  say  that,  to  my 
face !”  Digger  exclaimed,  angrily. 

“Well,  it  happens  that  he’s  gone  out  on  ther  range,  so  he 
ain’t  here  ter  face  yer.  But  don’t  you  think  for  a  minute 
that  Joe  wouldn’t  tell  ye  jest  what  he  thinks.  He  ain’t 
afraid  of  yer,  nor  any  one  you  have  got  with  yer.” 

“Well,  when  I  meet  him  I’ll  bet  he’ll  take  that  back,  or 
there'll  be  somethin’  ter  happen  ter  him  mighty  quick.” 

“See  here,”  said  Wild,  sternly,  “you’re  beginning  to 
make  threats,  Digger.  Now  you  take  my  advice  and  keep 
your  mouth  .shut.  You  have  already  been  told  to  get  away 
from  here.  I  have  sized  you  and  your  gang  up  pretty  well, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  all  a  set  of  rascals. 
You  don't  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  thrashing  I  gave  you 
yesterday,  so  if  you  don’t  move  quickly  I’ll  just  pull  you  off 
your  horse  and  give  you  some  more.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  rascally  leader  of  the  cowboys 
was  expecting  something  like  this,  for  with  wonderful 
quickness  he  whipped  out  his  gun  and  leveled  it  at  the 
young  deadshot’s  breast. 

“Go  on  and  pull  me  off  my  horse,  Young  Wild  West,” 
he  said,  with  a  laugh.  “I’d  jest  like  ter  see  yer  do  that 
now.” 

He  certainly  had  the  drop  on  our  hero,  but  Wild  never 
once  flinched. 

“You  would  like  to  see  me  do  it,  would  you?  Well,  all 
right.” 

“You  take  two  steps  toward  me  an’  I’ll  put  a  bullet 
through  your  heart.” 

Crack ! 

A  sharp  report  rang  out,  and  uttering  a  howl  of  pain, 
Digger,  dropped  his  gun. 

There  stood  Arietta  in  the  doorway,  a  smoking  revolver 
in  her  hand. 

Wild  no  sooner  realized  what  his  sweetheart  had  done 
then  he  leaped  toward  the  scoundrel,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
arm,  gave  a  jerk  with  all  his  might  and  landed  him  sprawl¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground. 

The  rest  of  the  cowboys  turned  and  rode  away  at  a  gal¬ 
lop,  leaving  their  leader  to  his  fate;  and  to  keep  them 
moving,  Charlie  fired  a  couple  of  shots,  sending  the  bullets 
:-o  close  to  their  heads  that  it  was  really  laughable  to  see 
them  dodge. 

Digger  had  fallen  heavily,  and  he  lay  there  partially 
stunned  for  nearly  a  minute. 


Wild  stood  over  him,  waiting  for  him  to  get  up. 

He  saw  the  blood  trickling  from  his  wrist  where  Arietta’s 
bullet  had  grazed  it,  but  he  knew  he  was  not  hurt  much. 

The  first  thing  the  villain  did  was  to  look  around  for  his 
companions. 

When  he  saw  that  the}7'  were  riding  away  as  though  for 
their  lives,  an  expression  of  fear  came  over  his  face. 

“Hold  on.  Young  Wild  West !”  he  cried,  imploringly. 
“I  doli’t  want  ter  fight  yer.  Ther  gal  winged  me,  an’  you 
have  got  ther  best  of  me.  It  wasn’t  you  what  done  it, 
though,  an’  I’m  bound  ter  say  that,  no  matter  what  you  do 
ter  me.” 

“Well,  it  was  I  who  pulled  you  from  your  horse.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.” 

“You  told  me  I  couldn’t  do  it.” 

“Well,  you  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  ther  gal  hadn’t  shot 
at  me.” 

Perhaps  not,  but  I  generally  manage  to  do  anything  I 
make  up  my  mind  to,  just  the  same.  So  you  don’t  want  to 
fight  me  again,  eh?” 

“No,  you  licked  me  fair  an’  square  yisterday,  an’  I’ve 
got  enough.” 

“Well,  all  right.  Since  you  don’t  want  to  fight,  I  won’t 
hit  you.  Get  up  and  light  out.” 

Digger  quickly  got  upon  his  feet. 

He  stepped  over  to  pick  up  his  revolver,  but  Wild  called 
out,  sharply : 

“Hold  on,  you  leave  that  gun  right  where  it  is.  I  reckon 
we’ll  keep  that  for  a  souvenir.” 

Digger  uttered  a  growling  sort  of  rej§y  that  was  not 
intelligible,  and  quickly  made  for  his  horse. 

He  mounted,  hurriedly,  and,  without  another  word,  rode 
away  after  his  companions,  who  were  now  quite  a  distance 
away  from  the  ranch. 

The  ranchman  and  his  wife  and  daughters  were  as¬ 
tounded  at  what  had  happened.  * 

While  the  former  knew  pretty  well  what  Young  Wild 
West  w*as  capable  of  doing,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  boy’s  pretty  sweetheart  taking  a  hand  in 
shooting. 

“Gal,”  said  he,  as  he  seized  Arietta’s  hand  and  shook 
it  heartily,  “you’re  a  fittin’  mate  for  Young  Wild  West, 
an’  don’t  yer  forgit  it.  That  was  about  as  clever  a  thing 
as  I  ever  seen  done  with  a  gun.  Did  yer  mean  ter  kill 
ther  galoot,  or  did  yer  jest  want  ter  knock  ther  gun  out 
of  his  hand?” 

“I  just  simply  wanted  to  make  him  drop  his  revolver,” 
Arietta  answered.  “I  did  exactly  as  I  intended  to  do.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  mighty  good  shot.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  should  be,  since  I  practice  a  whole 
lot,  Mr.  Ross,”  the  girl  retorted,  modestly. 

Mrs.  Ross  and  her  daughters  than  ran  to  hug  the  girl, 
showing  their  delight  at  her  presence  of  mind  and  daring. 

After  that  Anna  took  it  on  herself  to  relate  some  of  the 
daring  exploits  of  Arietta,  and  how  she  had  so  many  times 
saved  the  life  of  her  dashing  young  lover  by  her  presence 
of  mind  and  accurate  shooting. 

Hop  was  calmly  sitting  on  the  porch,  where  he  had 
hurried  when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  when  Anna  had  fin¬ 
ished  he  arose  and  walking  up  he  bowed  to  the  ranchman’s 
family  and  observed: 
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“Me  allee  samee  savee  Misler  Wild’s  life,  two,  thlee 
times,  so  be.” 

“Shet  up,  heathen!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  an¬ 
grily,  as  he  made  a  grab  to  catch  the  Chinaman  and  throw 
him  from  the  porch. 

“Hold  on,  Charlie!”  interposed  our  hero.  “What  he 
says  is  true,  so  if  he  feels  like  saying  anything  about  it 
let  him  go  ahead.” 

“Kin  he,  shoot,  too?”  the  ranchman’s  wife  asked,  in 
surprise. 

“Well,  not  very  well,”  the  young  deadshot  retorted,  with 
a  smile.  “But  Hop  has  other  ways  of  doing  things,  you 
know.  He’s  a  great  magician,  and  that  helps  him  a  whole 
lot,  not  only  in  making  fun,  but  in  other  cases.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Bill  was  tellin’  me  how  he  turned  water  into 
whiskey,  yesterday.  I’ve  been  wantin’  ter  see  him  do  some¬ 
thin’  like  that,  but  every  time  I’ve  thought  about  it  he 
wasn’t  nowhere  to  be  found.” 

“Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  so  be.” 

“Well,  tell  me  how  you  saved  Young  Wild  West’s  life 
without  doin’  any  fightin’,  Mister  Hop,”  the  woman  said, 
looking  at  him  with  no  little  interest. 

“One  timee  um  ledskins  allee  samee  ketchee  Misler  Wild 
and  tie  him  to  um  tlee.  Ley  allee  samee  puttee  plenty 
stick  ’lound  um  tie,  and  len  makee  fire.  Me  comee  thlough 
um  woods  with  Misler  Charlie,  and  len  me  allee  samee 
lightee  bigee  fireclacker  and  chuckee  at  um  ledskin  chief. 
Um  fireclacker  go  bang,  and  len  me  lun  to  um  tlee  and 
cuttee  Misler  Wild  loose.  Me  makee  two,  thlee  more  fire- 
clackers  go  bang,  and  Misler  Wild  go  away  with  Misler 
Charlie.  Me  gittee  ’way,  too,  so  be.  Allee  samee  velly 
easy.” 

“It  might  have  been  putty  easy,”  the  ranchman  spoke 
up,  “but  I  don’t  see  how  that  thing  could  work  very  often. 
S’pose  ther  redskins  had  got  you  afore  you  got  away? 
What  then?” 

“Ley  allee  samee  gittee  me  plenty  timee.  Me  no  care 
for  lat.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“What  he  says  is  true,  Mr.  Boss,”  our  hero  said,  nodding 
to  the  ranchman.  “Why,  Hop  has  often  walked  right 
into  a  camp  of  hostile  Indians.  They  haven’t  harmed 
him  a  bit,  either.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  them  inter¬ 
ested,  the  same  as  he  did  you  yesterday,  as  we  were  riding 
over  here.  Then  when  he  got  ready  to  leave  he  would  do 
something  startling  and  he  away  before  they  realized  it. 
Hop  is  all  right,  though  he  has  got  a  few  faults.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  give  much  for  any  one  that  didn’t 
have  no  faults,”  and  Boss  spoke  as  though  he  meant  it. 
“Any  one  as  was  built  that  way  would  be  altogether  too 
good  ter  live  in  this  country.” 

“Or  any  other  country,  I  reckon,”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
spoke  up. 

Since  the  ranchman’s  wife  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
Chinaman,  Wild  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  show  her  a  few 
tricks,  which  he  did,  much  to  the  surprise  and  amazement 
of  those  who  had  never  witnessed  them  before. 

“Now  then,  boys,”  said  our  hero,  a  little  later,  “suppose 
wc  ride  around  over  the  range  and  see  what  has  become  of 
the  rascally  cowboys?  I  have  an  idea  that  they  will  be 
wanting  to  get  revenge  more  than  ever  now.  They  have 
got  it  in  for  me,  good  and  strong,  l  know,  and  it  is 


quite  likely  Digger  will  be  after  the  boss’  son  because  it 
was  he  who  told  about  his  thievery.  I  think  it  wouldn't 
hurt  for  us  to  take  a  ride  out  and  keep  our  eyes  open.” 

“I’ll  go  with  yer,  if  yer  ain’t  got  no  objections,”  said 
Bill  Boss.  “Joe  rode  off  that  way,”  and  he  pointed  to  the 
southeast.  “There’s  four  of  our  men  out  there  gittin’  a 
big  bunch  of  cattle  together.  I’ve  got  an  order  for  five 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  an’  thev’re  takin’  ’em  out  as  fast 
as  they  kin.  I've  got  some  of  ’em  in  ther  corral  now,  as 
you  kin  see  from  here,  an’  as  soon  as  I  git  ther  full  amount 
I'm  goin’  ter  drive  ’em  over  to  Douglas  an’  ship  ’em  by 
rail,  straight  for  Chicago.  I  do  that  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  an’  generally  my  profits  is  putty  good.” 

“Well,  come  on;  we’ll  get  our  horses  and  take  a  ride 
out  that  way.  It  might  be  that  the  villains  turned  and 
went  that  way  after  they  got  behind  the  strip  of  timber 
over  there.  They  could  easily  do  it,  since  the  timber  runs 
along  to  the  south  as  far  as  I  can  see.” 

“Yes,  an’  a  good  ways  further.  There’s  a  big  forest 
somethin’  like  twenty-five  miles  below,  an’  ther  game  what's 
there  is  somethin’  great.  I  wish  yer  had  time  ter  go  on  a 
good  hunt.  I’d  jest  enjoy  it,  but  I’m  putty- busy  now,  since 
ther  roundin’  up  of  ther  cattle  ain’t  quite  finished.” 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  their  horses  ready,  and 
then  mounting  they  struck  out  to  the  southeast. 

There  was  quite  a  level  stretch  of  prairie  land  runhing 
toward  the  east,  but  directly  south  lay  the  timber,  and 
toward  this  they  rode. 

Near  it  was  a  rather  high  ridge  that  was  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  chaparral  and  bushes  and  it  was  the 
other  side  of  this  that  the  herd  of  cattle  was  supposed 
to  be. 

It  took  them  a  full  half  hour  to  reach  the  ridge,  and 
then  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  top  of  it  they  could  see 
the  cattle  in  the  distance,  while  near  them  was  a  covered 
wagon,  which  had  been  used  to  carry  the  provisions  the 
cowboys  needed  while  they  were  gathering  the  cattle  to¬ 
gether  to  drive  them  to  the  corral. 

Biding  along  near  the  wagon,  their  horses  at  a  walk, 
were  five  men,  and  one  of  them  was  his  son,  so  Boss  de¬ 
clared. 

They  were  easily  four  miles  from  the  ridge,  and  as  our 
hero  and  his  companions  rode  down  to  proceed  toward 
them,  they  suddenly  saw  several  horsemen  burst  from  the 
timber  at  the  right  and  start  straight  toward  the  cattle 
and  the  cowboys. 

“There  they  come  now!”  Wild  exclaimed,  as  he  pointed 
to  them.  “Take  it  easy,  boys.  I  reckon  they  haven’t  seen 
us  yet.  Just  drop  back  here  a  little  and  let  them  go  on. 

I  (  we  don  t.  give  them  a  surprise,  my  name  is  not  Young 
Wild  West.” 


CHAPTEB  V. 

DIGGER  STARTS  IN  TO  GET  REVENGE. 

Diggci,  the  leader  of  the  villainous  cowboys,  was  smart¬ 
ing  with  rage  when  he  rode  away  from  the  ranch  house. 

It  was  he  who  had  urged  the  others  to  come  over  and 
in  to  get.  on  friendly  terms  with  the  ranchman  again,  for 

he  did  not  suspect  that  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends 
were  at  the  ranch. 
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W.An  thev  found  out  that,  some  of  them  wanted  to  turn 

V  " 


hat.  kc  but  Digger  became  very  bold  just  then. 

“It's  all  right,  boys,”  he  declared.  “Come  on.  We  kin 
make  out  that  we  want  ter  apologize,  an’  I  reckon  we  kin 
settle  it  an'  git  back  our  jobs.  It  will  be  all  ther  better  if 
they’re  there,  'cause  we  kin  make  it  appear  that  we're 
very  sorry  an'  Young  Wild  West  most  likely  will  advise 
Boss  ter  give  us  another  chance.  He  seems  ter  be  that 
sort  of  a  young  galoot,  anyhow.  I  will  say  that  though  he 
give  me  an  awful  lickin'  yisterday,  he  seeing  mighty  fair 
in  his  dealin's.  Come  on.  I'll  do  ther  talkin’,  an’  you  kin 
bet  we'll  win  out.  If  we  do  git  on  ther  right  side  of  Boss 
again  we'll  git  square  for  fair.  We’ll  keep  very  nice  for 
a  day  or  two,  an’  then  we'll  drive  a  whole  bunch  of  cattle 
away  an'  then  light  out  from  these  parts.  That’s  ther 
way  we'll  fix  him,  boys.” 

So  they  rode  on  up,  with  the  result  that  has  already  been 
described. 

When  Digger  finally  overtook  his  companions  he  found 
them  not  only  crestfallen,  but  disgusted  as  well. 

“I  told  yer  we  would  be  fools  for  goin’  there  when  we 
found  out  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  crowd  was  at  ther 
house,”  one  of  them  exclaimed,  angrily. 

^Never  mind  about  that,  Hawkins,”  Digger  answered, 
sharply.  “Don’t  you  go  ter  showin’  your  temper  now, 
’cause  I  ain’t  in  ther  humor  ter  stand  no  foolin’.  I  done 
what  I  thought  was  best,  an’  if  I  didn’t  make  out  all  right 
it  don’t  say  that  you  kin  find  fault  about  it.  You  jest 
leave  this  thing  ter  me,  an’  we’ll  git  square  on  Bill  Boss. 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  nothin’  will  satisfy  me  till  I 
take  Young  Wild  West’s  life,  too.  I’m  goin’  ter  make  it 
my  business  ter  drop  that  young  galoot,  if  it  takes  till 
next  spring  ter  do  it.  I’ll  f oiler  him  a  thousand  miles,  if 
I  can’t  git  him  no  other  way.  You  fellers  know  me  putty 
well.  When  I  make  up  my  mind  ter  do  a  thing  I  generally 
does  it.” 

“That’s  right,  Hawkins,”  one  of  the  other  said,  at  once 
siding  with  the  leader.  “You  had  better  not  say  any  more. 
Dmirer  knows  what  he’s  doin’.” 

oo 

“I’m  glad  ter  hear  yer  say  that,  Felch,”  and  Digger 
smiled,  approvingly. 

“Oh,  we  all  know  that  Digger  is  all  right,”  another  de¬ 
clared. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  said  he  ain’t  all  right,”  Hawkins  hastened 
to  say,  showing  that  he  was  willing  to  side  with  the  ma¬ 
jority.  “But  it  makes  me  feel  sore  ter  think  of  how  he 
got  used.  Of  course,  no  one  done  anything  ter  us,  any 
more  than  ter  shoot  a  couple  of  times  over  our  heads  as 
wo  was  rid  in’  away.  But  that  ain’t  a  very  nice  way  ter 
be  used,  at  that.” 

“Well,  it's  a  whole  lot  better  than  gittin’  winged  with 
a  bullet,  like  I  did,”  and  the  leader  held  up  his  wrist,  which 
was  still  bleeding. 

"Well,  that  ain’t  nothin’,”  Felch  declared.  “Only  a 
little  piece  of  skin  was  took  off.  That  gal  meant  yer,  I 
reckon.” 

"No,  -bf'  didn’t.  She  done  jest  as  she  meant  ter,  boys,” 
ar.d  Digger  -book  his  head  as  though  be  was  certain  of  it. 
"f  don’t  believe  -be  wanted  ter  hurt  me.  She  jest  wanted 
ter  make  me  drop  my  gun  so  Young  Wild  West  could  do 


jest  what  lie  said  he  was  goin’  ter  do — pull  me  off  my 
horse.” 

He  now  wound  the  handkerchief  about  his  wrist,  and 
one  of  them  tied  it  there  with  a  piece  of  string.  * 

“There!”  he  exclaimed.  “She’s  all  right  now.  Has 
any  of  yer  got  an  extra  gun?  I  happen  ter  know  that 
Hawkins  has,  so  I’ll  borrow  it.” 

“Sartin,  Digger,”  and  the  weapon  was  quickly  handed 
over. 

“Now  then,  come  on.  We’ll  strike  out  for  ther  timber, 
an’  go  an’  look  for  young  Joe  Boss.  He’s  ther  galoot  that 
has  told  ther  old  man  about  us  stealin’  ther  cattle.  None 
of  us  knowed  that  he  seen  what  we  was  up  ter,  but  he  must 
have,  ’cause  it’s  dead  right  what  Boss  said.”' 

“Where  will  we  find  him,  Digger?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Off  on  ther  range,  ther  other  side  of  ther  ridge,  I 
s’pose.  They’re  mighty  short-handed,  an’  I  happen  ter 
know  that  Boss  is  gittin’  a  lot  of  cattle  together  ter  drive 
down  to  ther  railroad,  so  he  kin  ship  ’em.  All’s  we’ve  got 
ter  do  is  ter  git  ther  other  side  of  ther  timber  strip  an’ 
ride  right  along.  It  won’t  take  us  an  hour  ter  git  there. 
But  never  mind  how  long  it  takes  us.  Come  on.  This 
is  goin’  ter  be  ther  first  part  of  my  revenge.  We’ll  ketch 
Joe  Boss,  an’  if  he  puts  up  a  fight  I’ll  drop  him,  makin’ 
out  it’s  a  square  deal.  I  reckon  that  will  putty  near  break 
ther  old  man’s  heart,  ’cause  he  jest  dotes  on  that  young 
feller.” 

“Well,  Joe  is  sartinly  a  fine  feller,  an’  no  mistake,” 
Felch  added,  “but  since  he’s  informed  on  us,  an’  got  us 
into  all  this  trouble,  I  s’pose  it  ain’t  no  more  than  right 
that  he  takes  his  medicine.  We’re  in  for  it  now,  so  let’s 
go  ahead,  an’  if  it  corned  to  .  ther  worst,  we’ll  be  jest  as 
well  off.  It’s  ther  old  Bayin’  that  five  might  as  well  be  hung 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb.’  We’re  cattle  thieves,  all  right,  an’ 
that’s  enough  ter  put  ropes  around  our  necks,  if  sartin 
ones  was  ter  git  hold  of  us.” 

They  were  all  perfectly  willing  to  go  with  Digger,  so  soon 
they  were  riding  swiftly  for  the  timber,  which  they  were 
not  long  in  reaching. 

Then  they  kept  along  at  the  other  side,  for  it  was  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  width  at  the  widest  part,  and  in 
due  time  they  cut  through  it  and  came  out  upon  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  range  where  Digger  said  Joe  would  be  found. 

When  they  caught  sight  of  the  cowboys  and  the  cattle, 
three  or  four  miles  away,  they  were  much  elated. 

There  were  but  five  of  them,  and  they  all  felt  that  they 
could  hold  their  own  in  case  it  came  to  a  fight. 

But  Digger  told  them  as  they  rode  out  into  the  open  that 
they  must  act  in  a  friendly  way  until  they  got  Joe  Boss 
dead  to  rights. 

“We  don’t  want  ter  let  ’em  know  that  we’re  lookin’  for 
trouble  at  all,”  he  declared,  shaking  his  headv  “When 
ther  time  comes,  I’ll  pull  a  gun  an’  cover  young  Boss,  an’ 
then  ther  rest  of  yer  kin  see  ter  it  that  ther  cowboys  don’t 
have  a  chance.  They  won’t  reach  for  their  guns,  not  when 
they  find  they’re  covered  you  kin  bet.” 

They  rode  swiftly  toward  the  cattle,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  they  swung  around  to  the  rear  of  the  herd,  and  then 
gradually  approached  the  unsuspecting  cowboys,  who  had 
no  doubt,  seen  them  coming,  but  were  not  aware  of  their 
intentions. 
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It  happened  that  Young  Wild  West  and  his  companions 
could  not  be  seen  coming,  since  they  were  at  the  other  side 
ot  the  herd,  so  the  villains  felt  that  they  were  going  to 
have  an  easy  time  of  it. 

“Hello,  hoys!”  Digger  called  out,  as  he  overtook  the 
ranchman’s  son  and  his  companions.  “A  little  short- 
handed,  ain’t  yer?” 

“Oh,  1  reckon  we  can  make  out  all  right,”  Joe  Boss 
answered,  rather  curtly.  “We  don’t  need  any  of  your 
help.” 

“I  didn’t  say  yer  did,  Joe.  But  see  here,  what’s  ther 
use  of  bein’  mad  at  me?  Ther  old  man  was  mistaken 
when  he  discharged  us.  But  none  of  us  don’t  hold  no 
grudge  ag’in  him.  We  was  thinkin’  about  ridin’  over  an’ 
askin’  him  to  hire  us  over  again.” 

“Well,  you’ll  simply  waste  your  time  if  you  do  that,” 
the  young  man  declared. 

“Well  there  won’t  be  no  harm  done,  anyhow,  but  I 
thought  I'd  come  out  an’  see  if  you  wanted  any  help.  You 
have  got  a  mighty  big  lot  of  cattle  ter  handle  here.” 

“Well,  they  are  going  all  right,  so  I  reckon  we  can 
get  along.  The  fact  is,  we  don’t  want  no  help  from  you, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  your  gang,  Digger.” 

“All  right,  no  harm  done.  But  say,  Joe,  what  got  it 
in  ther  old  man’s  head  ter  think  that  we  had  been  stealin’ 
his  cattle?” 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  looking 
his  questioner  in  the  eyes,  he  exclaimed : 

“Well,  since  you  have  asked  that  question  I’ll  tell  you 
what  got  it  in  his  head,  Digger.  I  told  him  that  you  fel¬ 
lows  stole  the  cattle.  1  saw  you  driving  four  of  them  away, 
and  I  followed  you  and  saw  you  sell  them  to  some  people 
that  belonged  to  a  wagon  train  that  was  passing  toward 
the  west.  Now,  then,  you  know  just  how  he  found  it  out.” 

W  hat  do  yer  think  of  that,  boys  ?”  and  Digger  turned 
to  his  companions  as  though  he  was  greatly  surprised. 
“He  says  he  seen  us  drivin’  four  of  his  dad’s  cattle  away 
an’  sell  ’em.  Did  yer  ever  hear  anything  like  that  afore?” 

“He  sartinly  is  mistaken,”  Fetch  declared,  shaking  his 
head  and  looking  as  innocent  as  a  little  child. 

“It  wasn’t  us,”  one  of  the  others  spoke  up  trying  to 
be  very  earnest  about  it. 

“It  sartinly  wasn’t,”  came  from  a  third,  while  the  rest 
shook  their  heads  and  acted  as  though  they  thought  it  an 
outrage  to  be  called  thieves. 

“Well,  it  ain’t  likely  that  you  would  admit  that  you  did 
it,  so  I  don’t  know  as  there’s  any  use  in  talking  any  more 
about  it,”  said  the  young  man,  curtly.  “Now,  then,  the 
best  thing  you  fellows  can  do  is  to  get  away  from  these 
parts,  because  if  you  don’t,  dad  will  be  apt  to  report  you 
at  the  settlement.  Then  somebody  will  be  looking  for  you. 
We  don’t  want  any  cattle  thieves  around  here,  you  know.” 

The  four  cowboys  with  the  ranchman  had  not  said  a 
word  so  far,  but  they  were  keeping  their  eyes  open  as 
though  they  expected  trouble. 

It  happened  that  none  of  them  liked  Digger  and  his 
companions  very  well,  and  since  they  were  satisfied  that 
they  had  stolen  the  cattle  they  were  ready  to  turn  upon 
them  at  the  least  provocation. 

“Well,  i  don't  suppose  there’s  any  use  in  sayin'  any  more 
about  it,”  said  Digger,  as  though  he  had  decided  to  let 


the  matter  drop.  “Since  you  don't  want  us  around  here 
ther  best  thing  we  kin  do  is  ter  git  away,  of  course.  But 
if  you'll  tell  us  jest  when  you  think  you  seen  us  drive  ther 
cattle  away  an’  sell  ’em,  I  know  we’ll  be  able  ter  prove 
that  we  was  some  other  place  at  that  very  time.  You  might 
think  that  it  was  us,  Joe,  but  you’re  much  mistaken.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  was  the  retort.  “Let  it  drop. 
I  don't  want  to  make-  any  trouble  for  you  and  1  don’t 
want  you  to  try  to  make  any  trouble  for  me.” 

“All  right,  Joe.  It’s  too  bad  that  there’s  sich  a  mis- 
understandin’.  But  I  s’pose  we  kin  find  a  job  somewhere 
else.  I  reckon  we  always  done  our  work  putty  well,  an’  you 
or  ther  old  man  can’t  say  we  didn’t.” 

“We’re  not  talking  about  that,”  was  the  impatient 
retort. 

“Well,  we’ll  go  on,  then.” 

As  the  villain  spoke  he  drew  his  revolver  and  leveled  it 
straight  at  the  young  man’s  breast. 

This  was  the  signal  for  his  companions  to  pull  their 
guns,  and  the  next  thing  the  four  cowboys  knew  they  were 
covered. 

“We’ll  go  on  about  our  business,  Joe,”  said  the  leader, 
mockingly,  “but  not  only  till  we’ve  had  our  revenge.  We 
come  out  here  on  purpose  ter  give  you  your  medicine.  You 
told  your  dad  that  we  was  only  thieves,  an’  we  know  all 
about  it.  It  happens  that  we  was  over  to  ther  ranch  house 
jest  afore  we  come  here.  Now,  then,  you  jest  hold  up  your 
hands  an’  set  right  still  on  your  horse.  If  you  don’t,  I’ll 
put  a  bullet  plumb  through  your  carcass.” 

They  were  all  at  a  halt  at  the  time,  and  finding  that 
Digger  had  the  drop  on  him,  Joe  Boss  hastened  to  obey 
the  command. 

“Jest  take  care  of  them  other  galoots,  boys,”  said  Digger. 
“If  any  of  ’em  goes  ter  pull  a  gun,  shoot  him  dead.  We’re 
in  for  it  now,  an’  we’re  goin’  ter  see  this  thing  through  in 
ther  proper  way,  an’  don’t  yer  forgit  it!” 

The  surprised  cowboys  remonstrated  with  the  villains, 
but  it  was  no  use. 

They  were  forced  to  sit  in  the  saddle  and  hold  their 
hands  over  their  beads,  while  Digger  dismounted  and  told 
Joe  to  get  off  bis  horse. 

He  was  a  little  slow  about  doing  it,  so  the  scoundrel 
seized  him  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground. 

Then  a  short  struggle  followed. 

Felch  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the  leader,  and  the 
young  man  was  quickly  overpowered. 

“Tie  his  hands  behind  him,”  commanded  Digger.  “He 
hit  me  a  welt  in  ther  jaw,  an’  I’ll  make  him  suffer  for  it 
afore  I  git  through.  I’m  goin’  ter  beat  him  until  there 
ain’t  no  life  left  in  him.” 

It  was  not  long  before  young  Boss  was  in  a  helpless  con¬ 
dition,  for  it  was  quite  easy  for  four  of  the  villains  to  keep 
the  cowboys  covered. 

Digger  grabbed  a  whip  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  cow¬ 
boys  and  stepping  over  to  the  prostrate  young  man,  he 
raised  it  over  his  head  and  exclaimed: 

Nov.,  then,  1  m  goin  ter  cut  your  eves  right  out  of 
your  head  with  ther  lush  of  this  ‘whip.  ‘  You  told  your 
dad  that  we  stole  ther  cattle,  an  this  is  what  vou're  goiu' 
ter  git  for  it.” 
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He  was  just  about  to  bring  the  whip  down  when  a  riile 
shot  sounded  not  far  distant.  • 

The  butt  of  the  whip  was  cut  by  a  bullet,  less  than 
two  inches  from  his  hand,  and  it  went  whirling  to  the 
ground,  while  the  villain  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILD  PERMITS  THE  VILLAINS  TO  LEAVE. 

Wild  could  easily  see  that  the  villains  would  get  to  the 
cowboys  before  they  could. 

They  would  probably  beat  them  by  about  four  or  five 
minutes. 

But  that  made  little  difference,  since  if  a  fire  started  they 
could  easily  make  their  presence  known,  and  that  would 
surely  disconcert  Digger  and  Ids  men. 

“Xow,  boys/’  the  young  deadshot  said,  in  his  cool  and 
easy  way,  as  he  nodded  to  his  companions,  “the  chances 
are  that  Digger  means  business,  so  the  best  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  try  and  keep  from  being  seen  as  we  ride  up. 
We’ll  wait  until  they  get  a  little  further  away,  and  then 
we‘11  head  straight  across  so  we  can  have  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  shield  us  from  view.  It  may  take  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  but  I  reckon  we’ll  get  there  in  time.” 

“You  know  what  ter  do,  I  reckon,  Wild,”  the  ranch¬ 
man  answered.  “But  I  hope  them  galoots  don't  shoot  at 
Joe  without  givin’  him  a  chance.” 

“Well,  he  has  four  men  with  him,  so  I  hardly  think 
they  will  try  anything  like  that.  Your  son  certainly  hasn’t 
much  of  an  opinion  of  Digger.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  he  ain’t.  Hb  won’t  stand  no 
foolin’  from  ’em,  either.” 

“Well,  come  on.  We’ll  take  the  chance  of  going  now. 
If  those  fellows  happen  to  look  around  and  see  us  we  can’t 
help  it.  But  I  think  they’re  too  much  occupied  in  looking 
ahead  just  now.  We’ll  try  it,  anyhow.” 

They  turned  and  rode  off,  straight  across  the  range, 
and  in  a  minute  they  were  out  of  sight  of  both  the  villains 
and  the  cowboys. 

“Yow,  then,  ride  hard,  boys!”  Wild  exclaimed.  “They'll 
get  there  quite  a  little  ahead  of  us  unless  we  let  our  horses 
out.” 

Away  went  the  boy,  swift-footed  Spitfire  carrying  him 
along  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Charlie.  Jim  and  the  ranchman  were  soon  left  behind. 

“My,  but  can  t  that  sorrel  stallion  git  over  ther  ground  !” 
exclaimed  Bill  Ross. 

“His  match  ain’t  never  been  found  yet,  boss,”  the  scout 
retorted.  “I’ve  got  a  putty  good  one  here,  but  he  ain’t 
nothin’  ter  Spitfire.  It’s  ther  same  way  with  Jim’s  horse, 
too.  He  kin  about  keep  up  with  me.  I  reckon  both  of 
us  could  beat  you  if  we  was  a  might  ter,  though.” 

“Yes,  my  horse  is  a  little  old.  But  he  kin  keep  up  a 
putty  good  gait  yet.  I  kin  make  him  go  a  little  faster 
than  this.” 

To  show  that  he  could,  he  spoke  sharply  to  his  horse, 
and  the  result  was  that  Charlie  and  Jim  were  quickly  left 
a  few  lengths  behind. 

But  they  easily  caught  up  with  him,  and  then  Wild 
Darkened  Spitfire’s  pace  sufficiently  to  let  them  come  up 
with  him. 


Am  1  going  too  fast  for  you  ?”  he  asked,  laughingly. 
A  little,  I  reckon,”  the  ranchman  retorted. 

Well,  come  on,  then.  I  won't  leave  you  unless  I  think 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it.” 

It  was  a  long  stretch  they  had  to  cover  but  the  horse3 
went  galloping  over  the  short  grass  with  remarkable  speed, 
and  soon  they  were  riding  close  to  the  herd  of  cattle. 

But  they  did  not  get  near  enough  to  them  to  frighten 
them,  and  kept  on  until  finally  they  came  around  on  the 
other  side. 

Then  it  was  that  our  hero,  who  was  now  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  again,  caught  sight  of  the  four  cowboys  who  were 
sitting  in  the  saddle,  their  hands  raised  above  their  heads. 

They  were  fully  half  a  mile  from  him,  but  Wild  could 
see  enough  to  convince  him  that  Digger  and  his  men 
had  got  the  best  of  them. 

He  spoke  sharply  to  his  horse,  and  bore  rapidly  toward 
the  spot. 

He  got  close  to  the  cattle  now,  for  he  did  not  want  them 
to  see  his  approach,  and  just  as  he  was  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  them  he  saw  Digger  grab  a  whip  and 
step  over  a  prostrate  form. 

It  was  easy  for  Wild  to  guess  that  the  man  on  the  ground 
was  the  ranchman’s  son. 

Instantly  his  rifle,  which  he  had  been  carrying  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  at  a  moment’s  notice,  flew  to  his  shoulder. 

On  went  Spitfire  at  a  tremendous  lope,  but  the  motion 
did  not  disturb  the  boy  in  the  least. 

He  took  a  careful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Orang ! 

As  the  report  rang  out  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  whip  fall  from  Digger’s  hand. 

“Good  !”  the  young  deadshot  exclaimed,  under  his  breath. 
“If  I  had  missed  hitting  that  whip  I  would  have  certainly 
put  a  bullet  through  you,  you  scoundrel  J” 

Consternation  seized  the  villains  when  they  saw  Young 
Wild  West  riding  toward  them,  his  companions  not  far 
behind,  and  all  anxious  to  get  them. 

Digger  forgot  all  about  his  desire  for  revenge,  and  he 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  leap  upon  the  back  of  his  horse. 

Lying  close  to  the  animal’s  neck,  he  rode  for  a  timber 
patch  that  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  as  though  his 
life  depended  on  it. 

His  companions  had  not  dismounted  so  the  instant  they 
saw  their  leader  riding  away  they  started  after  him. 

Crack ! 

One  of  the  cowboys  fired  a  shot  and  wounded  Hawkins 
in  the  left  arm. 

But  the  villain  did  not  fall  from  the  saddle,  and  rode  on. 

“Don’t  shoot  them,”  Wild  called  out,  as  he  dashed  up 
and  reined  in  the  sorrel  stallion.  “There’s  no  use  in 
killing  any  of  them  if  we  can  get  along  without  it.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  land  them  in  jail.” 

Though  they  had  never  seen  him  before,  the  four  cow¬ 
boys  seemed  quite  willing  to  obey  the  boy. 

Probably  it  was  the  dashing,  commanding  way  about 
him  that  impressed  them. 

Before  any  of  them  even  thought  of  dismounting  and 
liberating  Joe  Ross,  Wild  swung  himself  from  the  saddle 
and  stepped  over  to  the  helpless  young  man. 
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“So  they  had  you,  did  they?”  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
as  he  drew  his  hunting-knife. 

“Yes,  they  caught  us  napping,  Young  Wild  West,”  was, 
the  reply.  “I  suppose  it  was  you  who  fired  the  shot  that 
stopped  Digger  from  hitting  me  with  that  whip.  Of  course 
it  couldn’t  be  any  one  else.” 

“Yes,  I  was  the  one  who  did  it,  Joe.” 

Then  the  rope  was  quickly  cut  and  young  Ross  arose  to 
his  feet. 

“They  got  away,  eh?”  he  said,  as  he  turned  and  looked 
at  the  fleeing  horsemen. 

“Yes,  I  thought  it  was  just  as  well  to  let  them  go  for 
the  present.  I  have  an  idea  that  we  will  meet  them  again 
before  to-morrow  morning,  you  know.  It  wouldn’t  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  them  away  from  the  cowboy  shindig  to-night. 
They  will  have  to  be  there  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
getting  revenge  on  us.  Digger  wants  to  kill  me,  badly, 
and  even  though  he  should  have  learned  by  this  time  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  try  such  a  thing,  he  will  be  on 
hand,  just  the  same.  See  if  I  am  not  right.” 

“Well,  if  he  comes  to  the  shindig  to-night  there  will 
be  some  shooting  done,  because  I’ve  made  up  my  mind 
that  either  lie’s  got  to  die,  or  I  will.  I  can’t  stand  any¬ 
thing  like  what  he  just  did  to  me,  and  I  won’t,  either !” 

“I  don’t  blame  you  a  bit,  Joe.  But  just  keep  cool. 
Don't  get  excited  over  it.  You  can  never  gain  anything 
by  getting  excited.” 

“I’d  like  to  know  how  I  can  help  it.  I  ain’t  like  you, 
YYung  Wild  West.  You  never  get  excited  over  anything.” 

“Well,  I  am  very  glad  I  don’t.  I  suppose  that’s  why 
I  am  living  at  this  minute.  The  chances  are  I  would  have 
been  killed  long  ago  if  I  had  got  excited  and  lost  my  head.” 

Charlie  and  Jim  now  came  galloping  up,  and  as  they 
dismounted,  the  ranchman  reached  the  scene. 

“Are  you  all  right,  Joe?”  Ross  asked,  eagerly,  as  he  ran 
to  his  son,  and  took  him  by  the  arm.  “I  seen  what  Digger 
was  goin’  ter  do.  I  knowed  it  must  be  you  what  was  lavin’ 
on  ther  ground.  Ther  scoundrel  was  goin’  ter  flog  yer,  was 
he?  An’  when  you  had  your  hands  tied,  too.” 

The  ranchman  looked  at  the  rope  that  Wild  had  severed 
and  fairly  grated  his  teeth. 

“It’s  all  right,  dad,”  Joe  answered.  “Wild  just  told  me 
not  to  get  excited,  so  now  I’ll  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
Wild  says  we  had  better  let  them  go  now,  because  he’s  got 
an  idea  they’ll  be  around  at  the  shindig  to-night.  Just  let 
them  come,  if  they  dare.  I’ll  show  Digger  that  I  ain't 
afraid  of  him.  He  was  going  to  flog  me,  and  I'm  going  to 
shoot  him.  But  he  can  have  all  the  chance  in  the  world, 
because  I  wouldn’t  pull  a  trigger  on  him  if  he  wasn’t 
looking  at  me  at  the  time.” 

The  young  man  began  to  get  excited  again,  so  Wild 
cautioned  him. 

“Look  out,  Joe,”  he  said,  with  a  smile.  “You  know 
what  I  just  told  you.” 

“That’s  right,”  and  Joe  cooled  down  instantly. 

One  of  cowboys  now  picked  up  the  whip  and  showed 
it  to  his  companions. 

They  could  all  see  the  forty-four  bullet  had  hit  the 
butt  of  it,  and  they  marveled  at  the  great  shot  Young 
Wild  West  had  made. 

“Did  yer  aim  ter  hit  ther  whip,  or  did  yer  try  ter 


shoot  Digger?”  one  of  them  asked,  looking  at  our  hero 
in  admiration. 

“1  aimed  to  shoot  the  whip  from  his  hand,”  was  the 
reply.  “Of  course,  I  didn’t  care  if  the  bullet  touched 
his  fingers.” 

“Well,  yer  done  jest  what  you  tried,  then,  didn’t  ver?” 

“I  certainly  did.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  wonderful  shot.  You  was  cornin’  like 
ther  wind,  too.  I  didn’t  see  yer  when  you  fired,  but  jest 
as  soon  as  I  heard  ther  report  I  looked  around.  You  was 
jest  takin’  ther  rifle  from  your  shoulder,  an’  that  sorrel 
was  coverin’  ther  ground  in  a  way  that  I  never  seen  afore.” 

“Well,  the  faster  Spitfire  goes  the  steadier  I  can  sit  in 
the  saddle.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  in  what  I  did 
just  then.  I  have  been  practicing  that  sort  of  thing  ever 
since  I  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  rifle  to  my  shoulder.  I 
find  that  I  can  shoot  about  as  well  from  the  saddle  as  I 
can  standing  on  the  ground.  It  is  all  in  practice,  of 
course.” 

“I  s’pose  you’re  putty  handy  with  a  gun,  too,  ain’t  yer?” 

“Rather.  I  can  shoot  pretty  well  with  a  six-shooter.” 

“Well,  Joe  has  been  tellin’  us  a  whole  lot  about  yer  this 
mornin’,  an’  we  all  made  up  our  minds  that  you  must  be 
somethin’  a  little  above  ther  ordinary  run  of  folks.  .  You’re 
only  a  boy,  too,  an’  that’s  what  makes  it  seem  all  ther 
more  wonderful.” 

“Well,  I  learned  how  to  shoot  pretty  young,  so  that 
makes  the  difference.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  We  knowed  who  you  was  right  away, 
though  none  of  us  had  ever  sot  eyes  on  yer  afore.  Young 
Wild  West,  I  want  ter  tell  yer  that  you’re  ther  bravest 
an’  best  young  feller  I  ever  met.  Shake  hands  with  me, 
will  yer?” 

“I’ll  shake  hands  with  you,  but  I  don’t  care  for  the 
compliment,”  was  the  laughing  reply. 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  they  all 
seemed  to  be  delighted,  for  they  were  good  fellows  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

“Well,  shall  we  go  back  to  ther  ranch.  Wild?”  Ross 
asked. 

* 

“There  is  no  particular  hurry  about  it.  Suppose  we 
help  get  these  cattle  to  the  corral,  so  you  can  pick  out 
the  steers  you  want  for  shipping.” 

“Do  you  fellers  want  ter  help  do  that?” 

“Certainlv.  What  else  can  we  do  till  dinner-time,  I'd 

v  7 

like  to  know?  We  are  going  to  let  Digger  and  his  crowd 
go  about  their  business.” 

“Well,  all  right,  then.  If  we  all  take  a  hand  ther  work 
will  be  done  a  whole  lot  sooner.” 

“Come  on,  then.  I  reckon  we  know  about  what  cattle 
you  want  to  select  from  the  herd.  We'll  drive  them  on 
to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  corral,  and  then  we'll  begin 
to  do  the  picking  out.” 

"  I  reckon  you  have  been  in  this  business  afore,"  the 
ranchman  said,  nodding  his  head,  approvingly. 

“Well,  I  ve  been  in  all  kinds  of  business,  1  suppose, 
from  hunting  small  game  when  a  boy.  to  rounding  up  cattle 
and  hunting  bad  Indians,  as  well  as  gold  digging.  Mv 
nickname  is  Wild,  and  I  have  always  led  a  wild  sort  of 
life.  But  l  like  it,  and  1  couldn't  be  induced  at  this  time 
of  lily  life  to  give  it  up.  Probably  when  I  am  older  l  may 
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take  a  notion  to  settle  down  near  some  big  town.  But  if 
I  do  I  will  have  to  live  on  a  ranch,  for  1  must  have  the 
freedom,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  in  the  heart  of  a. town  or 
city.” 

'‘That's  ther  way  ter  talk,  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
spoke  up.  “Blame  ther  cities  air'  towns.  Why,  ther  last 
time  I  was  in  Denver  I  got  so  sick  an'  tired  of  lookin’  at 
ther  people  walkin'  an'  rid  in’  along  ther  streets  that  I  felt 
like  goin'  out  an’  gittin’  drunk.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  you  didn’t  do  that,  Charlie,  though 
you  used  to  do  it  before  you  were  married,  sometimes.” 

“That’s  right,  Wild.  Don’t  talk  of  them  things.  I 
don't  like  ter  hear  ’em.  My  gal  Anna  made  me  promise 
ther  day  I  married  her  that  I  wouldn’t  git  too  much  tangle¬ 
foot  aboard  again.  I've  kept  my  word,  too,  Wild,  though 
sometimes  I  take  a  drop  or  two  jest  for  a  little  medicine.” 

“That’s  right,  Charlie.  You  have  done  pretty  well, 
and  I  give  you  credit  for  it.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  it  would  be  a  peculiar  sort  of  man  who 
didn’t  take  a  drop  of  whiskey  now  an’  then,”  the  ranch¬ 
man  observed,  with  a  grin.  “I  like  a  little  once  in  a  while 
myself.  Yisterdayt  I  had  two  good  drinks  that  cost  me 
jest  five  dollars.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

Joe  and  the  cowboys  laughed  at  this,  for  they  had  heard 
all  about  it. 

“I  s’pose  you  an’  Jim  takes  a  little  for  medicine,  too, 
don't  yer?”  Ross  asked  nodding  to  our  hero. 

“No,  neither  of  us  touch  liquor  in  any  form,  Mr.  Ross.” 

“Is  that  so?” 

“Yes,  that’s  a  fact.  We’ve  found  that  we  can  get  along 
pretty  well  without  it,  so  I  hardly  think  we’ll  ever  tackle 
whiskey.” 

“Well,  you’ll  be  jest  as  well  off  if  you  don’t,  though  I 
don't  know  as  a  little  hurts  a  feller  once  in  a  while.” 

They  now  started  in  to  look  up  the  cattle,  just  as  though 
they  had  come  out  there  for  that  purpose,  and  nothing  had 
happened  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  assistance  our  hero  and  his  partners  rendered  was 
of  great  value  to  the  ranchman,  and  before  twelve  o’clock 
those  of  the  cattle  that  had  been  picked  to  ship  away  were 
safely  in  the  corral,  while  the  herd  was  straightened  out 
and  allowed  to  stray  off  where  it  pleased. 

“Now,  then,  I  reckon  we’ll  be  just  in  time  for  dinner, 
boys,”  said  Ross,  as  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  for  the 
house.  “Come  on.  Ther  boys  won’t  have  nothin’  ter  do 
now  till  to-morrow,  so  they  kin  take  it  easy  this  after¬ 
noon  an’  git  ready  for  ther  shindig  to-night.  There’s 
goin’  ter  be  a  hot  time  over  at  Bucker  Creek,  an’  don’t 
yer  forgit  it.  I’ll  bet  there’ll  be  as  many  as  fifty  women 
folks  there,  an’  ther  dancin’  will  be  great.  I  s’pose  you 
dance,  Wild?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  and  the  young  deadshot  laughed.  “I  al¬ 
ways  manage  to  do  my  part  when  there  is  any  dancing  on 
hand.  Our  girls  all  know  how  to  dance  pretty  well,  too.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  they  do,”  the  scout  spoke  up, 
proudly.  “My  gal  ain’t  to  be  beat  on  that  game.  She 
wasn’t  brought  up  in  this  part  of  ther  country,  but  she 
-artinly  has  took  to  ther  way  they  do  it  out  here.  Jest 
you  wait  till  to-night  an’  watch  her,  boss.” 

“HI  do  more  than  watch  her,  maybe.  S’pose  I  take  her 
for  a  partner  in  one  or  two  of  ther  sets?” 


“You  sartinly  kin  do  that.  But  yer  mustn’t  git  mad 
if  I  take  your  old  woman,  an’  your  gals,  too,  maybe.  I’m 
somewhat  of  a  dancer  myself.” 

“I  reckon  there  won’t  be  no  gittin’  mad  about  it.  When 
we  go  out  to-night  it’s  for  a  good  time,  an’  ther  boys  will 
sartinly  shake  ther  floor  of  that  old  hall  over  at  ther  settle 
ment.” 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  house,  and  when  they 
got  there  they  found  a  smoking  veal  pot-pie  awaiting  them, 
with  all  the  other  eatables  to  go  with  it. 

When  they  had  washed  up  they  took  their  places  at  the 
table  with  the  girls,  and  then  while  they  ate  they  related 
their  adventure  of  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Ross  and  her  daughters  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
first,  but  when  they  found  that  Joe  had  escaped  without  a 
scratch  they  felt  easier,  and  were  not  slow  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  scoundrels  who  had  dared  to  commit  such 
an  outrage. 

“It  ain’t  likely  they’ll  ever  dare  show  up  in  these  parts 
again,  after  this,”  the ,  ranchman’s  wife  declared,  shaking 
her  head. 

“  Oh,  you’ll  see  them  to-night,  Mrs.  Ross,”  Wild  said, 
confidently.  “Digger  is  after  me  and  you  can  bet  he’ll 
show  up  at  the  shindig.” 

“Well,  I  hope  he  don’t,”  was  all  she  said. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SHINDIG  BEGINS. 

The  afternoon  passed  quietly  enough,  and  when  Mrs. 
Ross  announced  that  they  were  going  to  have  an  early 
supper,  so  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  over 
to  the  settlement  before  the  shindig  began,  they  were  all 
satisfied. 

Already  the  cowboys  had  set  out  for  Bucker  Creek,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  purpose  of  getting  themselves  in  humor  for 
the  dance. 

Nearly  all  of  them  had  a  fondness  for  liquor. 

Probably  they  might  be  excused  for  this,  since  there 
was  no  way  for  them  to  amuse  themselves,  and  when  they 
got  to  places  where  liquor  was  sold  and  saw  others  drink¬ 
ing  it  and  having  a  so-called  good  time,  they  usually  fell 
in  line,  so  to  speak. 

The  sun  was  yet  an  hour  high  when  Ross  drove  up  to 
the  door  with  his  buckboard  and  team,  which  was  to  con¬ 
vey  his  wife  and  two  daughters  to  the  shindig. 

Our  friends  were  going  on  horseback,  of  course. 

No  other  way  would  have  suited  them,  since  they  were 
so  used  to  that  mode  of  travel. 

Wild  and  his  partners  got  the  horses  ready,  and  the  girls 
mounted  just  as  the  buckboard  started  off. 

As  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle,  our  hero  heard 
the  voice  of  Hop  calling  him,  and  looking  around  he  saw 
the  Chinaman  riding  from  the  barn  on  his  piebald  cayuse. 

“Me  likee  go  to  urn  shindig,  too,  Misler  Wild,”  he  said. 

“Well,  T  reckon  you  can  go,  Hop,”  was  the  smiling  reply. 
“I  don’t  suppose  you  will  do  much  dancing,  though,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  find  a  way  to  amuse  yourself  over 
there.” 

“Me  havee  lillee  fun,  so  be,  Misler  Wild.  Me  velly 
smartee  Chinee.” 
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“Well,  all  right;  but  see  to  it  that  you  don’t  go  too  far 
with  your  practical  joking.” 

“Me  no  hurtee  somebody,  Misler  Wild.  Me  no  gittee 
dlunk,  too,  so  be.” 

“  Well,  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  about  that.  You  had 
better  not,  for  the  chances  are  we  will  leave  these  parts 
to-morrow,  and  I  want  you  to  be  fit  for  work  in  the  morn- 

in  cr  ” 

■‘'S’ 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  *  Wild.  Me  he  velly  goodee 
Chinee.” 

So  Hop  rode  along  with  them,  and  keeping  just  enough 
of  a  gait  so  they  would  not  leave  the  buckboard  behind,  our 
friends  rode  on  to  Bucker  Creek. 

It  was  a  good  twenty  miles  they  had  to  cover,  and  when 
they  arrived  it  was  just  growing  dark. 

Already  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  horses  could  be  seen 
hitched  to  fences  and  trees,  while  buckboard s  and  ordinary 
wagons  that  are  used  upon  a  ranch  were  much  in  evidence. 

The  tavern  was  doing  a  big  business,  since  the  hall  was 
right  next  to  it,  and  was  owned  by  the  proprietor. 

Shouting  and  laughter  could  be  heard  from  the  interior 
of  the  tavern,  which  told  that  the  cowboys  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  there  were  in  a  merry  mood. 

Ross  showed  our  friends  a  good  place  to  leave  their 
horses,  and  when  they  had  seen  to  them,  Wild  and  his 
partners  went  inside  the  hall  with  the  girls. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  hall,  after  all,  but  it  was  amply 
large  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  built. 

It  was  fairly  well  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  and  here  and 
there  a  small  flag  or  bit  of  hunting  hung  to  give  it  a  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance. 

At  one  end  was  a  long  table  with  three  chairs  upon  it, 
and  this  was  for  the  musicians,  so  the  ranchman  explained. 

“Two  fiddles  an’  a  drum  will  make  ther  music  to-night,” 
he  declared,  with  no  little  pride.  “You  kin  bet  everybody 
will  be  able  ter  hear  ther  music.  Ther  drummer  will  call 
out  ther  figures,  an’  he’s  got  a  voice  on  him  that  kin  be 
heard  a  mile,  so  if  any  one  makes  a  mistake  it  won’t  be 
his  fault.” 

At  both  sides  of  the  hall  a  long  bench  extended,  while 
at  the  other  end  were  a  number  of  cl  1  airs  that  were  re¬ 
served  solely  for  the  ladies,  so  a  placard  that  was  tacked 
to  the  wall  announced. 

There  was  a  small  apartment  for  the  ladies  to  hang  their 
wraps,  too/  and  when  the  girls  found  this,  Wild  and  his 
partners  left  the  hall  in  conipany  with  the  ranchman  and 
his  son. 

“We’ll  go  inside  and  see  Jake  Martin.  He’s  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,”  said  Ross.  “When  he  bought  this  place 
out  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  lent  him  a  thousand  dollars, 
an’  he  paid  me  in  less  than  six  months.  Me  an’  Jake  has 
always  been  friends,  ’cause  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
tavern-keeper.  Of  course,  wre’ve  got  ter  have  taverns,  so 
if  you  kin  find  a  man  what’s  honest  ter  run  one,  that’s  all 
ther  better.  Jake  won’t  take  advantage  of  a  drunken  man, 
an’  that’s  what  I  like  about  him.  Why,  more  than  once 
he  has  took  money  from  ther  boys  what  worked  for  me  an* 
kept  it  for  ’em  till  they  got  sober.  Most  other  gin-sellers 
would  have  put  it  in  ther  till  an’  got  'em  drunk  as  quick 
as  they  could.  But  Jake  Martin  ain't  built  that  way.  I 
want  ter  introduce  you  to  him,  Wild.” 
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When  they  entered  the  tavern  they  found  it  was  so  full 
of  customers  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  get  to  the 
little  bar. 

But  the  ranchman  managed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
proprietor,  who  was  assisting  his  men  at  putting  out  the 
drinks,  and  he  quickly  came  over. 

“Jake,  I  want  ter  introduce  you  to  Young  Wild  West, 
ther  Champion  Deadshot.” 

“Mighty  glad  ter  meet  you,”  and  the  tavern-keeper 
gripped  the  boy’s  hand  in  a  very  friendly  way.  “I’ve 
heard  so  much  about  you  that  I  consider  it  an  honor  ter 
be  introduced.”  « 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  there  is  much  of  an  honor  about 
it,  after  all,”  and  Wild  laughingly  turned  to  Cheyenne 
Charlie. 

“These  are  my  two  partners,  you  know,”  he  explained. 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  about  them,  too.  We  heard  here  this 
mornin’  that  you  folks  was  over  at  ther  Ace  High,  an’ 
that  you  was  cornin’  here  to  ther  shindig  to-night,  an’  I 
reckon  you  won't  find  one  man  out  of  twenty  what  won’t 
be  tickled  ter  death  ter  have  yer  with  ’em.” 

“Well,  we  came  over  to  have  a  good  time,  and  it  won’t 
be  our  fault  if  we  don’t  have  it.” 

“Well,  what  are  yer  goin’  ter  have  with  me?”  Martin 
asked. 

“Wild  an’  Jim  don’t  take  nothin’  strong,  Jake,”  spoke 
up  Ross.  “I  give  ’em  credit  for  it,  too,  ’cause  they’re  only 
boys.  But  they  say  they  don’t  think  they  ever  will  learn 
ter  drink  whiskey.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.” 

But  the  tavern-keeper  acted  as  though  he  was  somewhat 
surprised. 

“I’ve  got  plenty  of  soda  pop  an’  sich  like,  so  if  they  want 
that  kind  of  stuff  they  kin  have  it.  I  had  ter  git  a  big 
supply  on  hand,  so  ther  women  folks  could  be  handled 
properly  to-night.  There’s  mighty  few  gals  that  takes 
strong  drink,  an’  I  think  that's  right.  Though  I'm  in 
ther  business,  it’s  bad  enough  ter  see  a  man  swill  a  lot  of 
pizen  into  bis  system,  much  less  a  woman.” 

“Well,  you  don't  keep  a  tavern  just  for  the  purpose  of 
sellin’  tanglefoot,  anyhow,”  remarked  Joe  Ross. 

“Sartin  I  don’t,  I've  got  accommodations  here  for  man 
an’  beast.  I  kin  give  a  traveler  as  good  a  bed  as  be  wants, 
an’  ther  meals  my  old  woman  puts  up  is  said  to  be  of 
ther  best,  though  I  aifi’t  goin’  ter  brag  on  ’em.  Why,  I 
sell  enough  cigars  an’  tobacker  an’  soda  pop  for  a  man 
to  make  a  decent  livin’.  But  most  of  us  ain't  satisfied  with 
jest  makin'  a  livin’,  yer  know.  It  seems  that  we  all  want 
ter  accumulate  a  little  wealth  ter  have  handy  by  when 
we  git  old.” 

“Well,  you'll  be  all  right,  an'  afore  you  git  much  older, 
too,  Jake,’  declared  the  ranchman.  “You  have  made  a 
big  hit  here,  an’  I’m  sure  you're  deservin'  of  it,  too." 

“Much  obliged  to  yer  for  your  good  opinion,”  and  so 
saying,  the  proprietor  pushed  his  way  behind  the  bar  and 
proceeded  to  serve  the  party. 

\\  ild  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  there  were  waiters 
hired  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  drinks  to  the  ladies,  so 
he  saw  to  it  that  all  those  who  were  in  the  hall  were  treated 
with  soda  pop. 

Such  drinks  cost  twenty  cents,  for  Bucker  Creek  was  an 
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out-of-the-way  place,  and  the  freight  and  express  amounted 
to  about  as  much  as  the  goods  cost  originally. 

But  fifty  dollars  was  nothing  to  the  young  deadshot  on 
such  an  occasion  as  that. 

His  income  permitted  him  to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  did,  and  he  never  was  better  pleased  than  he 
was  to  treat  ladies  on  such  an  occasion. 

Of  course,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  by 
Young  Wild  West,  the  Champion  Deadshot,  the  ladies 
were  pleased  immensely,  and  all  were  anxious  to  see  him 
when  he  got  on  the  floor  to  dance  with  his  pretty  sweet¬ 
heart. 

Meanwhile,  our  hero  and  his  partners  had  been  scanning 
the  inmates  of  the  tavern  closely. 

As  far  as  they  could  see  there  was  no  one  there  who  did 
not  have  a  good  opinion  of  them. 

Digger  and  his  gang  had  not  showed  up,  but  they  all 
felt  that  they  certainly  would  before  the  shindig  was  over. 

After  they  had  remained  in  the  tavern  for  a  while, 
Wild  suggested  that  they  go  into  the  hall,  as  it  was  about 
time  for  the  dance  to  begin. 

When  they  got  there  they  found  it  pretty  well  filled. 

The  girls  from  the  ranches  lying  about  the  vicinity  were 
attired  in  their  gayest  apparel,  and  the  ranchmen  and 
cowboys  had  fixed  themselves  up  especially  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Some  of  them  wore  silk  shirts,  and  nearly  all  had  a 
gorgeous  tie  about  their  necks. 

There  was  not  a  man  there,  however,  who  wore  a  white 
shirt. 

Such  things  were  out  of  the  question  for  cowboys  to  wear, 
even  at  a  “swell  dance”  as  the  shindig  was  termed  by 
some  of  them.  4 

The  musicians  had  taken  their  places  upon  the  long 
table  and  were  tuning  their  instruments  when  our  friends 
entered :  and  as  though  their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the 
shindig  to  begin,  the  floor  manager,  a  dapper  little  fellow, 
wearing  a  bright  green  shirt,  buckskin  trousers  and  high- 
heeled  cowboy  boots,  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  room  and 
called  out: 

“Take  your  partners  for  ther  grand  march.  Young  Wild 
West  an’  Miss  Arietta  Murdock  will  lead.” 

There  was  lots  of  hand-clapping  and  shouting  at  this, 
and  surprised  at  the  honor  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  Wild  and  Arietta  looked  at  each  other. 

“Go  on  !”  cried  Bill  Ross,  delightedly.  “I  put  up  ther 
job,  but  I  didn’t  have  ter  hardly  mention  it  afore  every 
one  took  to  it.  You  have  got  ter  lead,  Wild,  so  don’t 
back  down.  They  won’t  have  it  no  other  way.” 

“Well,  T  would  rather  some  one  else  would  do  it,  but 
since  it  seems  to  be  the  general  desire  of  every  one  here,  I 
suppose  we  will  have  to  oblige.” 

“Go  right  ahead  an’  jest  show  ’em  what  you  kin  do 
in  ther  way  of  a  grand  march.  You  kin  bet  they’ll  all 
foller  yer  an’  do  ther  best  they  kin.” 

The  floor  manager  signaled  for  the  musicians  to  strike 
up,  and  then  Wild  and  Arietta  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
room  and  took  their  positions. 

“Fall  in!”  shouted  the  floor  manager. 

“Whoopee!  whoopee!  Wow!  wow!”  yelled  Cheyenne 


Charlie,  as  he  half  dragged  Anna  over  the  floor  to  get  in 
line. 

This  cry  was  taken  up  by  every  cowboy  present,  and  the 
rafters  of  the  building  shook. 

But  after  awhile  they  were  ready,  and  then  Wild  and 
Arietta  led  them  around  the  hall  in  a  way  that  was  as  grace¬ 
ful  as  it  was  pleasing. 

They  went  through  several  maneuvers  that  were  a  little 
new  to  (lie  majority  present,  and  though  a  few  mistakes 
were  made,  every  one  seemed  to  be  delighted. 

The  floor  manager  gave  the  signal  when  he  wanted  the 
march  to  stop,  and  as  Wild  and  Aritta  reached  the  head 
of  the  room  again  he  called  out: 

“Take  your  partners  for  a  Yirginy  Reel.” 

All  they  had  to  do  was  to  step  apart  and  face  each 
other  and  they  were  ready. 

A  lively  tune  struck  up,  the  drummer  beating  almost 
loud  enough  to  drown  the  music  of  the  violins,  and  then 
the  dance  began. 

The  couples  extended  the  full  length  of  the  hall,  and 
there  were  lots  who  had  been  compelled  to  drop  out  to 
make  room  for  those  on  the  floor. 

Every  figure  of  the  dance  was  gone  through  with,  and 
when  the  music  ceased  our  friends  lost  no  time  in  getting 
back  out  of  the  way,  since  they  wanted  to  give  the  others 
a  chance  for  the  next  set. 

Wild  led  Arietta  outside,  so  they  might  get  a  little 
fresh  air,  for  it  was  nearly  stifling  in  the  hall,  which 
had  very  few  windows  and  a  ceiling  that  was  not  over 
high. 

They  had  barely  got  outside  when  the  sounds  of  ap¬ 
proaching  horses  came  to  their  ears,  and  turning  their 
gaze  up  the  road  they  saw  several  horsemen  riding  up. 

Straight  to  the  front  of  the  tavern  they  came,  and  as 
they  were  dismounting,  Wild  recognized  them  as  Digger 
and  his  companions. 

“They’re  here,  Et !”  he  exclaimed,  nodding  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  “Now,  then,  I  suppose  we  can  look  out  for  trouble.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  VILLAINS  COME  TO  THE  SHINDIG. 

It  was  certainly  rather  nervy  on  the  part  of  the  rascally 
cowboys  when  they  rode  into  the  settlement  that  night. 

But  if  it  had  not  been  for  Digger  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  would  have  remained  away  from  the  cowboy  shin¬ 
dig,  even  though  they  had  figured  on  being  present  and 
expected  to  have  a  good  time. 

Digger  was  one  of  the  sort  of  men  who,  when  danger 
threatens,  is  ready  to  capitulate  on  any  terms,  but  once 
away  from  the  danger  he  becomes  bolder  than  ever,  and 
has  no  fear  of  trying  it  again. 

He  was  heartily  glad  to  get  away  when  Young  Wild  West 
interfered  with  him  as  he  was  about  to  get  his  revenge 
upon  the  ranchman’s  son,  but  once  he  found  that  he  was 
not  being  pursued,  he  began  declaring  that  he  would  get 
even  with  the  whole  lot  of  them  yet,  and  that  before  very 
long,  too. 

Hawkins,  who  had  received  a  painful  wound  from  the 
shot  one  of  the  cowboys  had  fired,  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  even  coaxed  him  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  country. 
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“I’ve  got  enough,”  lie  said,  as  he  looked  at  his  left  arm, 
which  he  was  nursing  carefully.  “S’pose  that  bullet  had 
hit  me  in  ther  breast?  I  reckon  it  would  have  been  all 
up  with  me  then.  Them  fellers  has  got  it  in  for  us  now, 
an'  if  we  hang  around  these  parts  very  long  they’ll  sar- 
t in ly  git  us.  But  1  ain't  goin’  ter  go  ag'in  anything  you 
say,  Digger.  You’re  ther  boss,  an’  I’ll  stick  to  yer  as 
long  as  any  one  else  does.” 

“I'm  mighty  glad  ter  hear  yer  say  that,  Hawkins,”  the 
leader  answered,  looking  somewhat  relieved,  for  he  no 
doubt  felt  that  if  Hawkins  kept  on  talking  in  that  strain 
he  would  influence  the  rest. 

“I've  been  thinkin’  a  whole  lot  since  we  got  away  from 
Young  Wild  West,  an’  it  sorter  strikes  me  that  we  had 
better  not  try  ter  kill  ther  boy,  or  any  of  ther  rest  of  ’em. 
But  we  kin  git  square  with  ’em  without  doin’  that.  If  we 
could  only  git  hold  of  that  young  galoot  I’d  give  him  ther 
worst  lickin’  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  I’d  jest  like  ter  tor¬ 
ment  him  a  whole  lot  afore  I  done  it,  too.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  satisfied  with  anything  like  that,  I 
reckon  you  kin  count  me  in,”  Felch  spoke  up.  “I’ve  been 
ag’in  killin’  any  of  ’em  right  along,  unless  we  got  in  a  fight 
an’  had  ter  do  it  ter  save  ourselves.  All  right,  Digger. 
If  you  say  it’s  jest  a  good  lickin’  yer  want  ter  give  Young 
Wild  West,  I'll  do  my  best  ter  help  yer.” 

“Well,  I  think  that  will  be  about  enough.  If  we  was 
ter  git  hold  of  him  an’  put  an  end  ter  him,  we  would  be 
sure  ter  git  ketched  sooner  or  later.  Then  it  would  be  a 
case  of  lynch  law.  I  don’t  want  ter  die  jest  yet,  an’  since 
there  ain’t  no  other  proof  ag’in  us  about  stealin’  ther  cattle 
than  what  Joe  Boss  says,  I  reckon  we’ll  manage  ter  git  out 
of  that  scrape  all  right.  If  it  comes  to  ther  worst  we  kin 
plead  for  mercy,  an’  m6st  likely  they’ll  let  us  go,  if  we 
promise  not  ter  come  around  here  ag’in.  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind  ter  go  to  Bucker  Creek  to-night,  anyhow.  I 
woiddn’t  miss  ther  shindig  for  anything.  We're  goin’ 
right  over,  so  we’ll  git  there  after  ther  fun  has  started, 
an’  then  if  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  partners  goes  ter 
makin’  trouble  with  us  we’ll  make  out  that  we’re  mighty 
sorrv  for  what  we’ve  done,  an’  that  will  settle  it,  I  think. 

I  mean  by  that  that  they  won’t  think  we’re  up  to  anything 
wrong.  But  I'm  goin’  ter  be  watchin’  all  ther  time,  an' 
if  I  see  ther  least  chance  ter  git  hold  of  Young  Wild  West 
an’  git  him  out  somewhere  on  ther  range,  where  there 
ain't  nobody  to  interfere  with  me,  I’ll  sartinly  make  him 
wish  he  had  never  been  born,  though  I  won't  do  no  shootin’, 
or  use  a  knife,  either.” 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  them  all  pretty  well,  and  as  they 
turned  and  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement  they 
began  to  feel  a  little  easier. 

Digger  had  a  way  of  making  things  look  rosy,  anyhow, 
and  as  they  relied  upon  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  they 
soon  became  satisfied  that  everything  would  turn  out  all 
right,  and  that  they  would  not  be  arrested  for  stealing  the 
ranchman’s  cattle. 

“  I  s’pose  I'll  have  ter  keep  my  eye  on  Joe  Ross,  though,” 
Digger  said,  as  they  were  talking  it  over  after  they  came 
to  a  halt  in  a  I  if  lie  grove  that  was  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  settlement.  “He  sartinly  will  want  satisfaction 
for  what  we  done  to  him  this. mornin'.  But  if  it  comes  to 
ther  worst,  I  11  refuse  ter  light,  an’  oiler  him  an  apology. 


lie'll  think  I’m  a  coward,  then,  but  he’ll  he  mighty  mis¬ 
taken,  ’cause  I'll  give  him  that  lickin'  with  a  cowhide  whip 
yet,  an'  don't  yer  forgit  it.  I’d  like  ter  give  his  dad  a 
taste  of  ther  lash,  too,  but  if  I  kin  git  Young  Wild  West  an’ 
Joe  where  I  want  ’em,  I’ll  be  satisfied.” 

“It's  Young  Wild  West  first,  I  s’pose?”  Felch  said, 
questioninglv. 

“Sartin.  He’s  ther  main  one  of  ther  lot.  He's  ther  one 
we've  got  ter  blame  for  all  that’s  happened.  Of  course,  he 
comes  first.  We  must  git  him  if  we  can  t  git  no  one  else.” 

They  decided  to  stop  in  the  woods  for  awhile,  but  after 
they  had  remained  there  for  a 'couple  of  hours  they  began 
to  grow  hungry. 

“Boys,”  said  the  leader,  shaking  his  head,  “I  reckon 
some  one  has  got  ter  go  over  to  ther  settlement  an’  buy 
somethin’  ter  eat.  We  want  a  little  whiskey,  too.  Let’s 
chip  in  an’  see  if  we  can't  raise  about  ten  dollars.  Here’s 
two  toward  ther  pot.” 

As  they  had  not  spent  all  the  wages  they  had  received 
from  the  ranchman  when  he  discharged  them,  it  was  quite 
easy  for  them  to  raise  the  amount  of  ten  dollars. 

“Now,  then,  who’s  goin’  after  ther  stuff?”  Digger  asked. 

“I  will,”  Felch  spoke  up. 

“An’  I’ll  go  along,  too,”  said  Hawkins.  “I  want  ter  let 
Doc  Davis  fix  up  my  arm  a  little.  I  know  ther  bullet  ain't 
in  it,  but  it  pains  me  somethin’  awful.  I’m  willin’  ter 
take  ther  chance  of  goin’  over  there,  ’cause  I  don't  think 
there’s  any  one  there  as  knows  anything  about  what’s  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Y  ell,  jest  be  sure  that  you  come  back  putty  quick,” 
Diggei  answered.  “Don’t  go  to  hangin’  around  there  too 
long.  Yer  might  meet  some  one  an’  git  to  drinkin’  tangle¬ 
foot,  an’  forgit  that  we’re  waitin’  here.” 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  goin’  ter  take  long,  Digger,”  Felch  de¬ 
clared.  “While  I’m  gittin’  ther  grub  an’  tanglefoot,  Haw¬ 
kins  kin  be  havin’  his  arm  fixed  up.  But  say !  what’s  ther 
matter  with  all  of  us  goin’  up  a  little  closer?  We  could 
put  up  within  a  mile  of  ther  settlement  an’  wait  till  it  got 
time  to  go  over  to  ther  shindig.” 

“I  don't  know  but  what  that’s  a  good  idea,”  the  leader 
said,  nodding  approvingly.  “What  do  yer  sav,  boys?” 

The  rest  were  quite  willing  to  do"  this,  so  they  all 
mounted  their  horses  and  took  the  trail  for  Bucker  Creek 

None  of  them  really  felt  that  there  was  any  danger  in 
going  over  there,  since  it  was  hardly  Iikelv  that  any  one 

had  heard  of  what  had  been  going  on  at'  the  Ace  High 
ranch. 


They  rode  on  until  they  were  just  about  a  mile  from 
(ho  settlement,  and  finding  a  good  place  in  a  gully  where 
there  were  plenty  of  trees  and  bushes  to  hide  them  from 
anybody  who  might  pass  along  the  trail,  they  went  into 

camp,  as  well  as  they  could,  for  it  was  little  in  the  wav  of 
an  outfit  they  had  with  them. 


1  . * cuiiee-pi 

with  two  or  three  tin  cups,  they  had  nothing  that  was  wor 
while. 

.  ,'"t, the  few  tllin?s  t,lc7  had  really  were  all  they  need, 
just  then. 

With  a  stock  of  grub,  as  they  called  it.  and  plenty  , 
whiskey  and  tobacco,  they  would  be  perfectly  content  i 
remain  in  camp  for  two  or  three  days  if  it  became  neee-sar 
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Felch  and  Hawkins  no  sooner  saw  their  companions  dis¬ 
mount  than  they  started  ahead  again  and  rode  on  into  the 
settlement. 

They  no  sooner  entered  the  tavern  than  they  found  the 
man  who  was  called  a  “doctor,”  because  he  was  somewhat 
of  a  surgeon  and  knew  a  little  about  medicine. 

Hawkins  at  once  called  him  aside  and  showed  him  his 
wounded  arm. 

R.  “I'll  soon  fix  that  up,”  Doc  said,  with  a  nod.  “I  don't 
s'pose  there's  any  use  of  askin’  yer  how  yer  got  it.  But  it 
ain't  none  of  my  business,  so  let  it  go  at  that.” 

“You  go  ahead  an’  fix  it  up,  so  ther  pain  will  stop,  that’s 

I  all  I  want,”  Hawkins  answered. 

When  the  wound  had  been  washed,  and  some  healing 
ointment  applied,  Hawkins  declared  he  felt  much  better. 

But  after  it  had  been  bandaged  he  felt  so  well  satisfied 
that  he  handed  the  “doctor”  two  dollars. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  tavern. 

Meanwhile,  Felch  had  gone  to  the  store  to  make  his 
purchases,  so  Hawkins  and  the  “doctor”  had  a  few  drinks. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  two  villains  set  out  to  return 

(to  their  waiting  companions. 

They  found  them  there,  and  very  hungry  at  that. 

A  fire  had  already  been  started,  and  the  frying-pan  was 
ready  for  business. 

Several  thick  slices  of  bacon  were  quickly  put  in  this,  and 
when  it  began  to  sizzle  the  rascally  cowboys  waited  eagerly. 

Coffee  was  made,  too,  and  when  the  bacon  had  been 
browned,  two  dozen  of  the  stock  of  eggs  Felch  had  bought 
at  the  store  were  fried  as  fast  as  there  was  room  for  them 
in  the  frying-pan.  - 

The  men  gulped  the  food  down  just  about  as  quickly 
as  it  was  taken  from  the  fire,  and  they  kept  at  it  until 
Digger  grew  a  little  angered  and  declared  that  if  they  did 
not  look  out  they  would  “bust  themselves.” 

“I  reckon  you  galoots  won’t  want  another  meal  afore 
to-morrow,  this  time,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  see  as  there’s 
any  use  in  makin’  hogs  of  yourselves.  We’ll  git  somethin’ 
ter  eat  at  ther  shindig  to-night.  You  know  mighty  well 
that  supper  is  served  at  a  dollar  a  head  at  ther  tavern. 
I  reckon  we  kin  all  spend  a  dollar  apiece  for  a  good  feed.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  me  not  bein’  able  ter  eat  to¬ 
night,”  one  of  them  declared,  as  he  patted  his  stomach, 
affectionately.  *  “I  always  eat  three  meals  a  day,  an’  it 
don’t  make  no  difference  if  they  come  putty  close  together, 
too.” 

“Well,  Spencer,  you  always  was  a  hog  ever  since  I 
knowed  yer.” 

“Well,  mavbe  I  am,  but  I  ain’t  ashamed  of  it,”  and  the 
man  laughed  good-naturedly. 

After  satisfving  their  appetites  the  villains  sat  down  to 
srnoke  and  drink  some  of  the  whiskey  Felch  had  brought 
over  from  the  settlement. 

Then  it  was  not  long  before  they  became  drowsy,  and  as 
thev  figured  on  making  a  night  of  it  at  the  shindig,  two  or 
three  of  them  lay  down  upon  their  blankets  and  were  soon 
snoring. 

Xt  seemed  to  be  catching,  for  one  by  one  the  rest  fol¬ 
lowed  -  j it,  and  with  their  horses  tied  close  by  where  they 
co  ; Jd  graze  and  drink  from  the  running  brook  that  was 


handy,  they  slept  on  and  did  not  awaken  until  after  sun¬ 
set. 

It  was  Hawkins  who  was  the  first  to  wake  up. 

Probably  he  would  have  slept  longer  if  his  wound  had 
not  pained  him  somewhat. 

But  when  he  found  it  was  getting  dark  he  decided  to 
arouse  the  rest,  so  he  did  so. 

“Thunder !”  exclaimed  Digger.  “Who  would  have 
thought  we  had  slept  as  long  as  that !  But  it’s  all  right. 
We’ll  have  a  smoke  an’  a  drink  or  two,  an’  then  we'll  strike 
out  for  ther  shindig.  There  must  be  a  big  crowd  there  by 
this  time,  ’cause  they  generally  come  afore  it  gits  dark.” 

He  decided  to  wait  until  things  got  going  in  full  swing 
there,  so  wlien  the  time  came  they  saddled  their  horses, 
and,  mounting,  started  for  the  shindig. 

“Jest  let  me  do  ther  talkin’,”  the  leader  cautioned  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  lighted  hall.  I  kin  hear  ther 
music,  boys.” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Felch,  suddenly,  “ther  music  has 
stopped.  I  reckon  a  dance  has  jest  wound  up.” 

“Well,  that  will  give  us  a  chance  ter  meet  Young  Wild 
West  an’  Joe  Ross,  then.  Now,  don't  forgit  what  I  say. 
I’m  goin’  ter  be  mighty  bold  about  this  here  thing,  an’ 
I’m  goin’  ter  tell  ’em  both  that  we’re  mighty  sorry  for 
anything  we  done  that  they  didn’t  think  was  jest  right.  I’m 
goin’  ter  explain  that  we  got  so  mad  about  Joe  tellin’  his 
dad  that  we  stole  ther  cattle  that  I  jest  thought  I  had  ter 
give  him  a  good  lickin’.  But  I’ll  say  that  that’s  all  over 
with  now,  an’  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  but  good  feelin’s  toward 
any  of  ’em.” 

“They  won’t  believe  that,  though,”  Felch  declared, 
shaking  his  head.  “They  might  say,  ‘all  right,  but  they 
won’t  believe  a  word  of  it,  Digger.”  * 

“Well,  who  cares  whether  they  believe  it  or  not,  so  long 
as  they  let  us  alone?” 

“Well,  that’s  right,  but  maybe  they  won’t  let  yer  alone. 
S’pose  Young  Wild  West  tells  yer  that  we’ve  got  ter  light 
out.  Then  I  reckon  we  won’t  have  no  fun  at  ther  shin¬ 
dig.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  he’ll  tell  us  an}dhing  like  that. 
If  he  was  afraid  of  us  maybe  he  would,  but  he  ain’t,  I’m 
well  satisfied  of  that.” 

Having  made  up  their  minds  to  put  on  a  bold  front,  the 
villains  galloped  up  to  the  front  of  the  tavern  and  dis¬ 
mounted. 

They  found  a  space  to  tie  their  horses,  and  then  with 
Digger  in  the  lead,  they  marched  boldly  into  the  crowded 
barroom. 

It  happened  that  the  ranchman  and  his  son  were  near 
the  door  at  the  time,  and  the  moment  they  saw  them  the 
rascally  cowboys  put  on  a  very  friendly  air,  and  Digger 
promptly  called  out : 

“Hello,  Bill!  Hello,  Joe!  We  jest  couldn’t  keep  away 
from  here.  You’re  jest  ther  ones  we  want  ter  see,  first  of 
all.  I  want  ter  tell  yer  that  me  an’  my  pards  ain’t  got  no 
hard  feelin’s  toward  yer.  We’re  ready  ter  apologize  for 
anything  we’ve  done.” 

“Are  you  ready  to  fight  it  out  with  me?”  Joe  asked,  his 
face  turning  red  with  anger  as  he  thought  of  how  he  had 
been  treated  out  on  the  range  that  morning. 

“No,  Joe,  you  can’t  blame  me  for  wantin’  ter  give  yer 
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a  lickin'.  You  know  what  made  me  do  it.  I  wouldn't 
fight  yer  nohow.  Eve  talked  it  over  with  ther  boys,  an’ 
we’ve  all  come  to  ther  conclusion  that  we  made  fools  of 
ourselves.  Let  it  all  drop.  If  you  say  we  took  any  cattle 
from  yer,  I  s’pose  it  will  have  to  be  that  way.  We’re 
willin’  ter  pay  any  money  yer  want  as  soon  as  we  git  hold 
of  it,  too.” 

Joe  did  not  want  to  settle  it  so  easily,  but  his  father 
stepped  in  between  them  and  persuaded  him  to  let  it  drop. 

It  was  just  then  that  Wild,  who  had  escorted  Arietta 
back  to  the  hall,  came  in,  followed  by  Charlie  and  Jim. 

“Hello,  Young  Wild  West!”  said  Digger,  forcing  a  smile 
and  bowing  politely  to  the  young  deadshot.  “We’ve  re¬ 
pented,  an’  we  don’t  care  what  yer  think  of  us,  but  we  want 
yer  to  understand  that  we’re  goin’  ter  do  better.  We’re 
mighty  sorry  for' what’s  happened,  an’  none  of  us  don’t 
bear  ther  least  bit  of  a  grudge  to  yer.  Don’t  go  ter  tryin’ 
ter  make  us  fight,  ’cause  we  won’t.  We’re  what  yer  kin 
call  humble  an’  peaceful  citizens  now.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  fine  lot,  I  must  say !”  our  hero  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  lie  looked  at  them  disgustedly.  “You’re  the 
biggest  lot  of  cowards  I  ever  saw  in  a  bunch.  You  have 
got  a  nerve  to  come  here  to  the  shindig,  too.” 

“Well,  we  jest  couldn’t  keep  away,  that’s  all,  so  don’t 
go  to  bein’  hard  on  us.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Boss,”  Wild  said,  nodding  to  the  ranchman, 
“it  seems  that  we  must  let  this  thing  drop  as  it  is,  unless 
you  want  to  press  your  charge  against  these  fellows.” 

“Well,  there  ain’t  no  use  in  botherin’  with  that  to-night, 
Wild,”  the  ranchman  answered.  “It  would  only  make  a 
lot  of  trouble  here,  an’  bust  up  ther  shindig.  There’s  a 
lot  of  women  folks  here,  an’  it  would  be  a  pity  ter  do  a 
thing  like  that.  Let  ’em  go  on  an’  have  a  good  time.  I 
reckon  Digger  an’  ther  rest  will  have  ter  behave  them¬ 
selves-.  If  they  don’t  they  know  what  they’ll  git,  soon 
enough.” 

Wild  turned  away  from  them,  and  as  he  did  so  Digger 
turned  and  looked  at  his  followers  in  triumph. 

“I  told  yer  I  could  fix  it,”  he  whispered.  “Now,  then, 
jest  make  up  your  minds  that  we’re  goin’  ter  have  a  big 
time  here  to-night,  jest  as  though  nothin’  ever  happened. 
But  we’ve  got  ter  git  Young  Wild  West  an’  give  him  a 
lickin’,  an’  Joe  Boss  has  got  ter  take  his  dose,  too.  Don’t 
forgit  that,  boys.” 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

FUN  AT  THE  SHINDIG. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  were  well  satisfied 
that  Digger  and  his  companions  needed  watching. 

But  they  felt  themselves  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them, 
so  they  went  on  back  to  the  hall. 

“I  wonder  where  Hop  is?”  our  hero  asked,  as  he  looked 
around  and  saw  nothing  of  the  clever  Chinee. 

“Up  to  somethin’,  you  kin  bet,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  an¬ 
swered.  “Jest  keep  your  eyes  open,  an’  it  won't  be  long 
afore  you'll  find  him  poppin’  up  somewhere.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  portly 
looking  female,  whose  principal  attire  was  a  calico  dress 
and  a  red  shawl,  which  was  lied  about  her  shoulders,  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  doorway  that  led  into  the  tavern. 


The  woman’s  face  was  painted  gorgeously,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  powder  to  be  seen,  too. 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he  looked 
at  the  apparition,  for  apparition  it  surely  was,  since  theft 
was  no  female  there  who  looked  anything  like  the  new¬ 
comer.  “That’s  ther  blamed  heathen,  as  suie  as  \ ou  li\c. 
I  knowed  he  was  up  ter  some  foolishness. 

Sure  enough,  the  supposed  woman  was  Hop,  who  had 
figured  for  some  little  time  how  he  might  ha\e  some  fun 
with  the  cowboys  at  the  shindig. 

He  decided  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  dis¬ 
guise  himself  as  a  woman,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  persuade  the  tavernkeeper’s  wife  to  lend  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  garments. 

Of  course,  Hop  knew  he  would  be  recognized  by  Wild 
and  the  rest,  but  the  strangers  there  would  hardly  be  apt 
to  think  he  was  anything  but  a  woman. 

He  took  a  seat  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  watched  the 
dancing  with  no  little  interest. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  set  was  finished,  and  then 
after  a  short  interval  the  floor  manager  announced  that 
the  next  on  the  program  was  a  quadrille. 

Digger  and  his  companions  had  been  waiting  for  a 
chance,  and  in  they  rushed,  cowboy  fashion,  and  hastened 
to  get  partners. 

It  happened  that  the  leader  of  the  villains  spied  the 
supposed  woman  right  away,  and  seeing  the  amount  of 
paint  and  powder  that  was  displayed  on  her  face,  he  prob¬ 
ably  thought  she  was  a  strange  lady  of  some  importance. 

He  rushed  up  and,  catching  the  Chinaman  by  the  arm, 
said : 

“You’re  my  pardner.” 

An  affirmative  nod  was  the  response,  and  delighted  at 
having  wron  a  partner  so  easily,  Digger  dragged  the  China¬ 
man  to  the  center  of  the  floor. 

“Are  you  married?”  Digger  asked,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice. 

“No/’  came  the  reply,  in  a  bashful  sort  of  way.  “Me 
no  gottee  um  husband.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  mighty  fine-lookin’  gal,  an’  if  yer  kin 
dance  putty  well  we’ll  show  ther  folks  in  here  somethin’ 
they  ain’t  never  seen  afore.  I'm  great  on  dancin’,  I  am.” 

Only  two  of  his  companions  managed  to  get  female 
partners,  so  the  rest  had  to  content  themselves  by  standing 
back  and  watching  the  dance.  * 

None  of  our  friends  took  part  this  time. 

The  girls  had  been  informed  of  Hop’s  presence,  so  they 
got  close  enough  to  watch  and  wait  for  something  funny 
to  happen. 

“Salute  your  partners!”  came  from  the  floor  manager, 
and  then  the  music  struck  up.  “Heads  forward!” 

Digger  and  his  partner  were  heads  of  one  of  the  sides, 
and  it  must  lie  said  that  the  rascally  cowboy  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  dancing  in  the  true  Western  style,  for  he  went 
through  the  part  nicely. 

Hop  knew  all  about  it,  too,  and  though  he  looked  rather 
comical  with  the  paint  and  powder  on  his  face,  some  of 

the  ladies  present  were  surprised  to  see  how  graceful  he 
was. 

“ Heads  cross  over!”  came  the  call. 

Hop  went  through  the  part  as  well  as  his  partner,  and 
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men  Digger  became  satisfied  that  he  had  found  a  .real 
treasure,  as  far  as  a  partner  for  dancing  was  concerned. 

1  hings  went  all  right  until  near  the  end  of  the  last 
1  figure  of  the  set. 

1  hen  Hop,  who  could  hold  himself  no  longer,  made  out 
that  he  was  slipping,  and  catching  his  balance,  deliber¬ 
ately  kicked  the  feet  from  under  Digger,  who  went  to  the 
tloor  with  a  crash. 

I  A  roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  spectators,  and  as 
I  he  wanted  to  carry  on  the  deception  as  much  as  possible, 
Hop  went  sprawling  on  the  floor,  too. 

How  did  yer  do  that,  miss?”  the  rascally  cowboy 
asked,  as  he  quickly  got  up  and  assisted  his  partner  to  rise. 

Hop  shook  his  head  as  though  he  was  unable  to  tell 
just  how  it  happened. 

As  Digger  seized  his  partner  to  swing  her  off  to  a  seat 
in  a  graceful  manner,  Hop  managed  to  slip  again,  and 
,  sent  the  rascal  flying  over  his  head. 

Bump ! 

Digger  came  down  upon  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a 
thud  that  jarred  the  building. 

"Whattee  mattee?”  the  clever  Chinee  asked,  as  he  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  assisted  him  to  rise.  "You  allee  samee 
gittee  dlunk;.” 

"It  seems  to  me  this  floor  is  mighty  slippery,”  Digger 
answered,  as  he  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head.  "I  ain’t 
drunk.  Don’t  think  that,  miss.  I  ain’t  half  drunk  yet. 
But  I  reckon  I’m  goin’  ter  have  a  little  firewater  right 
now.  Come  on  over  to  a  seat  here.  I’ll  treat  yer.  I  s’pose 
you’ll  have  a  little  soda  pop?” 

"Me  likee  havee  lillee  tanglefoot,  so  be,”  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  woman  smiled  sweetly  at  him. 

"Good!  There  ain’t  many  of  ther  women  folks  around 
here  as  drinks  tanglefoot.  But  I  reckon  it’s  all  right. 
You’re  jest  ther  kind  of  a  pardner  I  want.  I’ll  go  an’ 
git  it  right  away.” 

Hop  sat  on  the  chair  and  began  winking  at  every  man 
he  could  see. 

It  was  not  long  before  Digger  returned  with  two  glasses 
of  liquor. 

He  placed  them  on  a  chair,  and  then  nodded  for  his 
partner  to  help  herself. 

Hop  gave  a  nod  and  quickly  swallowed  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  glasses. 

Then  before  Digger  could  get  hold  of  the  other  he  seized 
that  and  drained  it. 

"My!”  said  the  villain,  grinning  at  his  partner,  "you 
sartinly  do  like  tanglefoot,  an’  no  mistake.  Did  yer  think 
I  brought  both  them  drinks  in  for  you  ?” 

"Me  vellv  muchee  ’bligee,”  Hop  answered,  in  a  shrill, 
falsetto  voice.  "You  velly  nicee  man.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  hut  don’t  think  I’m  goin’  ter 
be  left.  I’ll  go  an’  git  some  more  liquor  right  away.” 

This  he  did,  and  he  was  careful  to  hold  fast  to  the  glass 
this  time. 


quickly  removed  the  shawl/ showing  him  in  the  usual  cos¬ 
tume  he  wore. 

But  even  then  Digger  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  he 
was  dancing  with  a  Chinaman. 

“Are  yer  giftin'  warm,  miss?”  lie  questioned. 

“Velly  muchee  warm,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  Hop  loosened  the  string  that  held  the  calico  gown 
about  his  waist. 

The  dance  started,  and  he  began  cavorting  about  as 
though  he  had  suddenly  become  very  reckless. 

Down  dropped  the  skirt  and  went  dragging  around  the 
floor,  while  shouts  of  laughter  went  up  from  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

The  bunch  of  false  hair  that  had  helped  make  up  the 
disguise  fell  off,  and  then  down  dropped  the  Chinaman’s 
queue  at  full  length. 

"Hip  hi!  hoolav!  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee,  so  be!”  he 
called  out,  and  then  he  ducked  his  head  and  butted  his 
partner  in  the  stomach,  sending  him  to  the  floor. 

The  music  stopped,  and  everybody  ran  as  close  as  they 
could  get  to  the  spot. 

But  Hop  had  figured  on  a  way  of  getting  out,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  became  so  excited  over  the  fun  that 
he  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  seizing  Digger 
by  the  legs,.  started  across  the  room  with  him,  at  the  same 
time  shouting: 

"Look  out !  I’m  goin’  ter  chuck  this  galoot  out  of  ther 
hall !” 

He  did  not  exactly  throw  him,  but  he  surely  did  drag 
him  out,  and  once  outside  he  sent  the  villain  rolling  over 

y  *#**.  ,v 

and  over  upon  the  ground. 

"Hold  on!  hold  on!”  Digger  kept  shouting.  "What’s 
ther  matter,  anyhow?” 

"Don’t  yer  know  what’s  ther  matter,  you  sneakin’  coy¬ 
ote?”  the  scout  demanded,  angrily,  for  he  was  just  in  the 
humor  to  hit  the  scoundrel  with  his  fists.  "You’ve  been 
dancin’  with  Young  Wild  West’s  clever  Chinee,  who  rigged 
himself  up  like  a  woman.  You  didn’t  know  ther  difference. 
You’re  sartinly  a  big  fool  if  there  ever  was  one.” 

A  number  of  cowboys  had  quickly  gathered  about  the 
spot,  and  when  they  heard  the  scout  say  this  they  began 
laughing  and  hooting  at  the  surprised  rascal  in  a  way  that 
made  him  wish  he  was  anywhere  but  where  he  was  just 


then. 

But  that  took  all  the  desire  for  dancing  away  from 
Digger. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  out  of  the  crowd  he  went  to  the 
barroom  and  began  to  ply  whiskey  in  him  as  fast  as  he 
could. 

Even  his  companions  were  laughing  when  they  met  him 
there,  for  the  incident  was  so  funny  that  it  appealed  to 
them  greatly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  ARTETTA  CALLED  A  BLUFF. 


"Take  your  partners  for  a  nine-pin  !”  announced  the 
1  floor  manager . 

Digger  quickly  grabbed  Hop  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him 
upon  the  floor  again. 

A  -  toe  rest  of  the  dancers  were  getting  into  position,  Hop 


As  the  shindig  progressed  the  fun  increased. 

Though  quite  a  few  of  the  cowboys  got  altogether  too 
much  drink  in  them,  they  behaved  themselves  pretty  well, 
so  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 
A  couple  of  the  rascally  cowboys  showed  up  several  times. 
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ami  got  among  the  dancers,  but  no  one  would  have  thought 
that  there  was  anything  vicious  about  them. 

In  this  way  the  night  passed. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  about  returning  to 
the  Ace  High  ranch  until  Boss  and  his  family  were  ready 
to  go,  so  ''i  oung  Wild  West  and  his  companions  participated 
in  the  fun  until  at  last  daylight  came. 

By  this  time  the  musicians  were  pretty  well  played  out, 
and  the  majority  of  the  cowboys  had  given  it  up. 

Quite  an  elaborate  supper  had  been  served  shortly  before 
midnight,  but  as  he  stood  outside  and  saw  the  sun  just 
peeping  over  the  distant  hills  in  the  early  morning,  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  declared  that  he  wras  hungry. 

“I’d  jest  like  ter  have  a  good  breakfast  of  broiled  bear- 
steak  an’  bacon,”  he  declared,  as  Wild  came  out  and  joined 
him.  “I’ve  put  in  a  putty  good  night  of  it,  an’  don't 
know  as  I  ever  danced  so  much  in  my  life  afore.” 

“Well,  Charlie,  I  will  say  that  I  have  had  a  mighty 
good  time,  too,”  the  young  deadshot  replied.  “Of  course, 
I  have  been  a  little  anxious  about  our  enemies,  and  I’ve 
been  watching  for  them  to  show  their  hands.  But  it  seems 
that  they’ve  either  given  it  up  entirely  or  else  are  waiting 
for  a  better  chance  at  us.  I  am  satisfied  that  Digger  hates 
me  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  all  he  wants  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  square  with  me.  I  wonder  where  he  is  now?” 

“Oh,  most  likely  ther  galoot  has  got  too  much  fluid 
lightnin’  aboard,  an’  is  sleepin’  somewhere.” 

“Well,  suppose  we  look  around  a  bit?  Boss  says  he  is 
going  to  start  for  home  pretty  soon,  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  saddle  our  horses  when  he  gets  his  buck- 
board  ready.  They  insist  on  us  going  back  to  the  ranch 
with  them,  so  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  do  so.  We’ll  put  in 
to-day  and  to-night  there,  and  to-morrow  we  will  strike 
out  for  some  other  place.” 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  go  to  the  barroom  of  the 
tavern  first,  and  they  no  sooner  entered  when  they  found 
Digger  there,  and  quite  sober  at  that.# 

His  gang  was  right  with  him,  and  they  were  talking 
earnestly  when  the  two  came  in. 

But  the  moment  they  saw  them  a  hush  came  over  them, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  a  way  that  told  Wild 
and  Charlie,  plainly,  that  they  had  been  the  topic  of  the 
conversation. 

“Well,  Digger,”  said  Wild,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way, 
“I  suppose  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  pretty  well  at  the 
shindig,  though  I  didn’t  see  you  in  the  hall  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  you  had  with  your  partner.” 

“I  generally  have  a  putty,  good  time,  no  matter  where  I 
go,  Young  Wild  West,”  was  the  retort. 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  way  to  be.  Always  enjoy  yourself 
when  you  can,  because  the  time  will  come  when  you  won’t 
be  able  to  do  so  any  longer.  It  comes  mighty  quick  some¬ 
times,  too.” 

It  was  just  then  that  Hop  came  in  and  announced  that 
the  ranchman  was  getting  ready  to  leave. 

Wild  and  Charlie  bought  some  cigars  and  then  went  on 
out  of  the  tavern  by  the  back  way,  since  their  horses  were 
at  the  rear  of  the  building. 

When  they  got  to  the  horses,  Anna  called  the  scout 
from  a  door  of  the  hall,  and  he  promptly  left  our  hero 
alone. 


The  young  deadshot  proceeded  to  saddle  Arietta’s  horse, 
and  just  as  he  had  about  completed  doing  it  he  heard  a 
footstep  near  him  and,  turning,  was  just  in  time  to  see 
Digger  standing  before  him. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  the  boy  demanded,  sharply. 

Before  Wild  could  say  anything  further  two  men  pounced 
upon  him  from  behind  and  he  was  borne  to  the  ground. 

A  hand' was  clapped  over  his  mouth,  too,  so  he  could  not 
have  made  himself  heard  if  he  had  tried  to  call  out. 

“That’s  ther  way  to  do  it, -boys!”  exclaimed  Digger,  as 
he  leaped  forward  and  assisted  the  two  scoundrels.  “Jest 
tie  his  hands  behind  him  an’  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth. 
We’ve  got  him,  even  if  we  don't  git  Joe  Boss.” 

Digger  mounted  his  broncho  and  two  of  the  men  lifted 
Wild  to  the  back  of  the  animal,  so  he  hung  across  the  horn 
of  the  saddle. 

“Nowt  then,  come  on,  boys.  We’ll  jest  git  this  young  ga¬ 
loot  out  somewhere  away  from  everybody,  and  I'll  give 
him  ther  blamedest  lickin’  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  I’m 
goin’  ter  give  Young  Wild  West  somethin’  ter  remember 
as  long  as  he  lives,  an’  don’t  yer  forgit  it.” 

Away  the  villains  rode,  and  as  there  happened  to  be  a 
thick  grove  of  trees  close  to  the  tavern,  they  were  soon  out 
of  sight  of  any  one. 

Pushing  their  way  through  the  woods  for  about  a  mile 
they  came  to  a  level  stretch  of  prairie  land. 

Digger  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  took  a  look 
in  all  directions. 

“I  reckon  everything  is  all  right,  boys.  We'll  jest  head 
for  that  little  clump  of  woods  over  to  ther  right,  an'  then 
we’ll  see  about  fixin’  up  Young  Wild  West.  I'm  goin'  ter 
tie  him  to  a  tree,  an’  let  him  have  his  hands  loose.  Then 
I’m  goin’  ter  use  a  rawhide  on  him  till  ther  blood  runs 
down  to  his  heels.  I  reckon  that  will  be  enough  satisfact 
for  me,  though  if  I  was  ter  kill  him,  most  likely  I  d  feel 
better  yet.  But  this  ain’t  goin’  ter  be  no  murder,  'cause 
we  don’t  want  ter  run  ther  risk  of  giftin’  a  rope  around 
our  necks.  Come  on.” 

Away  they  rode  for  the  clump  of  trees  he  spoke  of,  and 
Wild  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  in  for  a  rough 
handling. 

The  horses  galloped  on,  and  soon  reached  the  spot  that 
Digger  had  selected  for  the  piece  of  villainy  he  had 
planned. 

When  a  couple  of  them  had  dismounted  they  came  for¬ 
ward  and  lifted  Wild  from  the  back  of  the  leader's  horse. 

Digger  quickly  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  then  taking  a 
piece  of  rope  he  tied  it  about  the  boy’s  left  ankle,  taking 
care  to  knot  it  securely. 

The  other  end  of  the  rope  was  passed  around  a  tree,  and 
when  he  made  sure  that  it  was  secure,  he  coolly  drew  his 
knife  and  cut  the  bonds  that  held  our  hero's  hands  to  his 
sides. 

This  done,  he  tore  the  gag  from  his  mouth  and  stepping 
back  so  he  would  not  run  the  chance  of  being  hit  bv  the 
boy’s  clenched  fist,  lie  said : 

“Now  then.  Young  Wild  West,  I  reckon  I've  got  vcr. 
^  ou  have  got  about  eight  feet  of  rope,  an’  that  will  give  yer 
a  chance  ter  run  around  that  tree,  while  I'm  lashin’  yer  till 
ther  blood  runs.  Maybe  vou  think  I  meant  what  l  said 
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night  when  T  apologized,  but  1  didn’t  mean  a  word  of 
it.  1  was  jest  waitin'  ter  git  a  chance  at  yer.” 

“Go  ahead  with  your  game,”  Wild  answered,  in  his  cool 
and  easy  way,  at  the  same  time  casting  a  glance  in  the 
direction  they  had  come  from. 


1  he  instant  he  did  this  the  villains  looked  the  same 
way,  and  when  they  saw  a  horse  emerge  from  the  woods  all 
of  a  sudden  they  showed  signs  of  fear. 

^  ild  knew  who  it  was  coming. 

It  was  Arietta. 

“It's  a  gal,”  said  Felch,  as  he  looked  at  the  approaching 
rider  for  a  moment. 

“\es,  an'  it's  ther  yaller-haired  one,  too,”  Digger  added. 
*‘houng  Wild  West’s  gal  is  coinin’  out  here.  Well,  let  her 
come.  I  reckon  she  won’t  do  nothin’.  We’ll  scare  her 
quick  enough.  We’ll  tell  her  if  she  makes  a  move  ter  in¬ 
terfere  we'll  shoot  her.  I  reckon  a  bluff  will  work  all  right 
in  this  case.” 

Digger  now  produced  a  whip  such  as  are  used  in  driving 
cattle. 


It  happened  that  Arietta  had  started  out  to  where  the 
horses  were  as  soon  as  Charlie  came  to  the  hall. 

She  had  been  just  in  time  to  see  the  villains  riding  away 
with  Wild  a  prisoner. 

As  her  horse  wras  saddled  and  waiting  for  her,  she  acted 
on  a  sudden  impulse  and  mounted  him. 

Then  away  she  dashed  in  pursuit. 

The  start  the  villains  had  enabled  them  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  her,  so  when  Arietta  reached  the  edge  of  the 
woods  Wild  was  tied  to  the  tree  waiting  for  the  flogging 
that  had  been  promised  him  by  Digger. 

When  she  was  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  spot, 
Digger  threw  down  his  whip  and  pulling  a  revolver, 
stepped  out  and  shouted: 

“Stop  right  where  yer  are,  gal !  If  yer  don’t  I’ll  shoot 
yer !” 

Arietta  reined  her  horse  in  quickly. 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  Young  Wild  West?”  she 
demanded. 


But  the  next  instant  he  found  himself  staring  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  Young  Wild  West. 

“Now  then,  you  sneaking  coyote!”  the  boy  exclaimed, 
his  eyes  flashing  dangerously.  “You  come  here  and  cut 
me  loose.  If  you  don’t,  I'll  shoot  you  dead  in  your  tracks.” 

As  the  ringing  words  sounded,  Arietta  swung  her  horse 
around  and  came  riding  back. 

She  halted  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  bunch  of  rascals 
and  coolly  took  in  the  scene. 

Digger  was  frightened  and  dismayed. 

None  of  the  others  even  made  a  move  to  pull  a  gun, 
and  Wild  was  certainly  master  of  the  situation. 

“Et,”  said  he,  coolly,  “just  come  up  here  and  take  their 
weapons  from  them.  I  reckon  we’ll  make  them  prisoners.” 

At  this  the  rascals  ran  for  their  horses,  and  quickly 
mounting  them  rode  away,  all  but  Digger,  who  dared  not 
move. 

The  villain  suffered  himself  to  be  disarmed,  and  then, 
at  a  command  from  Wild,  he  mounted  his  horse. 

“Now,  then,”  said  the  boy,  “if  you  attempt  to  get 
away  you  will  be  a  dead  man  .before  you  have  gone  very 
far.” 

It  was  just  then  that  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart 
came  out  of  the  woods  at  a  gallop. 

They  were  followed  by  Joe  Boss,  and  with  a  nod  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  Wild  smiled  at  his  sweetheart  and  said: 

“Well,  Et,  we’ll  go  and  meet  them.  Digger,  you  ride 
right  along  with  us.” 

The  villain  began  to  plead,  but  it  was  useless. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened,  but  Wild  advised  him  to  take  it  coolly,  so 
he  desisted. 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  all  rode  back  to  the  tavern, 
and  then  Wild  quickly  related  to  the  crowd  that  was  there 
how  Digger  had  captured  him  and  taken  him  out  upon  the 
prairie  for  the  purpose  of  flogging  him. 

Several  were  for  lynching  the  rascal,  but  the  boy’s  cool¬ 
ness  came  to  the  fore  and  he  settled  it  so  that  Digger  was 
locked  into  the  calaboose  to  await  trial  for  stealing  Bill 
Boss’  cattle. 


“We’re  jest  goin’  ter  give  him  a  good  lickin’,  that’s  all, 
gal.  You  stay  right  where  you  are,  an’  see  how  he  takes 
it.  I  tell  yer  plain  that  if  you  come  a  foot  nearer  I’ll  shoot 
yer,  an’  him,  too.  We’re  desperate  men,  an’  we  ain’t  goin’ 
ter  stand  no  foolin’  at  all.” 

“You’re  bluffing,  and  I  think  I’ll  call  you.” 

As  she  said  this  the  brave  girl  started  her  horse  for¬ 
ward  at  a  walk. 

“Don’t  yer  dare  ter  come  any  closer!”  cried  Digger. 

But  Arietta  was  quick-witted,  and  she  resolved  to  get 
the  best  of  the  villains  if  there  was  any  way  possible  to 


That  really  wound  up  the  cowboy  shindig,  and  after 
spending  a  day  and  night  at  the  Ace  High  ranch,  our 
friends  bade  the  Boss  family  good-by  and  set  out  for 
Colorado,  not  bothering  themselves  about  Digger  or  his 
comrades  who  had  made  their  escape. 

What  they  wanted  was  plenty  of  excitement  and  stirring 
adventures,  and  the  reader  knows  pretty  well  that  Young 
Wild  West  usually  found  what  he  was  looking  for. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST 
AND  SENOB  SANTO;  OB,  THE  BBIGANDS  OF  THE 


do  so. 


BOBDEB.” 


Pulling  her  revolver  from  her  belt,  she  allowed  it  to 
hang  at  her  side,  so  the  villain  might  not  see  it,  and  then 
she  -poke  sharply  to  her  horse. 

As  Arietta  came  galloping  to  the  scene  the  rascally 
co  ■  boy s  \ looted  and  1  a u gh e d . 

“1  am  calling  your  bluff,”  she  said,  as  she  slipped  the 
revolver  to  Wild  as  she  swept  by.  “Shoot,  if  you  dare!” 

\  tead  of  making  good  his  threat,  Digger  laughed  de- 
rUiveJy,  for  he  had  not  seen  the  girl’s  action. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE: — All  back  numbers  of  this  week¬ 
ly  except  the  following  are  in  print:  1  to  40,  42,  44  45 
47,  50  to  52,  63,  60,  73,  88,  00,  102,  105.  If  you  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  the  ones  you  want  from  your  newsdealer,  send  the 
price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by  mail  to  FBANK 
TOUSEY,  PUBLISHED,  24  UNION  S  QUA  BE,  NEW 
YOBK  CITY,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order,  by 
return  mail.  '  ’  ‘ 
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SOME  GOOD  ARTICLES. 


Lawrence  County,  Ark.,  has  a  number  of  industries,  but  the 
most  unique  is  that  of  capturing  and  raising  animals  for  their 
fur  and  hides.  The  occupation  is  followed  by  a  boy,  Crockett 
Gibson,  who  lives  on  a  farm  four  miles  south  of  Imboden  and 
who  has  been  well  paid  for  his  labor.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  Gibson  spends  his  leisure  capturing  opossums,  rac¬ 
coons  and  foxes,  which  are  placed  in  woven  wire  pens.  He 
feeds  and  cares  for  the  animals  and  their  young  until  winter 
sets  in,  at  which  time  the  animals,  being  fat  and  sleek,  are 
killed.  The  hides  usually  bring  a  much  higher  price  upon  the 
market  than  those  of  animals  caught  wild  in  the  woods. 

The  proposed  protection  of  rabbits  by  imposing  a  limit  upon 
catches  and  by  lessening  the  opening  season  will  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Connecticut.  Under 
present  limitations  rabbits  have  multiplied  until  they  have 
become  almost  a  plague.  Their  principal  offence  is  the  gird¬ 
ling  of  fruit  trees,  to  which  they  are  strongly  addicted  even 
when  the  ground  is  not  snow-covered.  So  far  as  known  they 
serve  no  useful  purpose  except  as  food;  their  pelts  are  next 
to  valueless,  bringing  only  a  cent  each  and  “slow  sale”  even 
at  that  price.  Farmers  bring  the  additional  charge  that  rabbit 
hunters  tear  down  and  do  not  reconstruct  their  fences,  and 
this  complaint  is  founded  upon  facts. 

The  longevity  of  olive  trees  is  extraordinary.  In  Syria 
recently  have  been  found  some  remarkably  ancient  olive  trees 
whose  ages  are  established  beyond  question.  A  trust  deed 
exists  which  relates  to  an  orchard  covering  490  trees  near 
Tripoli,  Syria,  the  trust  deed  having  been  issued  499  years  ago. 
Though  the  trees  look  aged  they  still  bear  fruit  of  fine  quality 
in  abundance  and  are  likely  to  maintain  their  productiveness 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  yet.  An  olive  grove  near  Beirut 
is  admitted  to  be  the  third  largest  olive  farm  in  the  world. 
Syrian  fruit  farms  are  extending  olive  culture  with  much 
zeal  and  effect.  One  planter  recently  set  out  300,000  trees  in 
a  block  for  commercial  purposes.  Under  European  systems 
of  culture  the  Syrians  make  the  olive  tree  bear  each  season, 
while  in  the  old  days  one  crop  in  three  years  was  thought 
to  be  all  that  the  trees  could  produce.  The  low  cropping 
capacity  of  the  trees  was  due  to  the  native  method  of  thrashing 
the  fruits  from  the  branches  with  sticks,  which  seriously 
injured  them.  The  methods  of  grinding  the  olives  for  oil 
and  picking  the  fruit  are  peculiar.  Neither  the  grinders  nor 
pickers  receive  wages,  but  are  paid  on  percentage.  The  pickers 
receive  five  per  cent,  of  the  actual  fruit  picked  and  the 
grinders  get  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  ground. 


The  only  fatal  case  of  snake  bite  on  record  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  was  directly  due  to  the  foolishness  of  the 
victim.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  snakes,  and  coming  in  one 
morning  with  some  friends  began  to  boast  of  his  power  over 
the  creatures  and  the  extent  to  which  they  would  submit  to 
be  played  with  by  one  whom  they  knew.  This  led  to  practical 
experiments,  the  over-confident  keeper  taking  an  Indian  cobra 
from  its  comfortable  sleeping  place,  and  declaring  he  was  a 
snake  charmer,  proceeded  to  swing  it  about  his  head  and  play 
other  tricks  with  it.  A  native  snake  charmer  would  have 
known  there  was  no  more  certain  way  to  rouse  the  snake  s 
temper  than  this,  for  the  race  abhors  rough  handling  or  sud¬ 
den  movement  of  any  sort.  The  result  of  the  exploit  was 
that  the  keeper  was  bitten  on  the  nose.  He  was  hurried  off 
to  the  hospital,  but  died  in  a  few  hours. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES. 

“I  always  try  to  take  things  as  lightly  as  possible,”  said  the 
pickpocket,  as  he  relieved  an  old  gentleman  of  his  watch. 

t 

Clara — Are  you  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist?  Clarence — When 
I’m  tired  I’m  a  pessimist;  when  I’m  rested  I’m  an  optimist. 

Ted — What  makes  you  think  old  Rocksey  doesn’t  intend  to 
let  you  marry  his  daughter?  Ned — The  tip  he  gave  me  on  the 

stock  market  was  a  loser. 

\ 

“So,”  demanded  the  cross-examining  lawyer,  “you  desire  to 
make  a  categorical  denial  to  all  these  charges,  do  you?”  “No, 
sor,”  answered  the  witness,  “but  I’ll  say  there  ain’t  a  doggoned 
worrud  of  truth  in  any  of  them.” 

“So  you  think  your  country  will  be  lost?”  “I  haven’t  quite 
made  up  my  mind,”  answered  the  King  of  Corea,  “whether  it 
is  going  to  be  lost,  strayed  or  stolen.” 

Mrs.  Gramercy — Has  she  gone  South  this  winter  for  business 
or  pleasure?  Mrs.  Park — I  really  couldn’t  say.  You  see,  I 
don’t  know  whether  her  two  marriageable  daughters  are  with 
her. 

/ 

“I  noticed,”  remarked  Brusquely,  “that  you  took  your  hat 
off  when  you  telephoned  just  now,  and  then  put  it  back  again. 
May  I  ask  you  why?”  “Certainly,”  replied  Courtly.  “I  was 
telephoning  a  lady.” 

“We  want  a  man  for  our  information  bureau,”  said  the 
manager,  "but  he  must  be  one  who  can  answer  all  sorts  of 
questions  and  not  lose  his  head.”  “That’s  me,”  replied  the 
applicant.  “I’m  the  father  of  eight  children.” 

“They  may  abuse  Wall  Street  all  they  please,”  said  the 
Philadelphia  man,  “but  I  came  out  $700  ahead  the  last  time  I 
was  there.  How  did  you  do  it?”  asked  his  friend.  “Left 
the  money  at  home,”  replied  the  wise  Quaker. 

Jarrold— What  did  that  diamond  cost  that  you  gave  Dollv 
for  Christmas?  Harold— Well,  I  gave  forty  dollars  for  the 
stone,  and  ten  dollars  to  the  clerk  to  tell  Dolly  it  cost  two 
bundled  dollars  if  she  brought  it  back  to  price  it. 

“How  is  it  business  has  so  much  improved  in  the  side  show?” 
asked  the  man  from  the  main  tent.  “I  started  the  ‘living 
skeleton  to  smoking  cigarettes,”  replied  the  hustling  manager. 

1  don  t  see  why  that  should  draw  people.”  “Yes;  every  mother 
takes  lici  boy  in  and  points  out  the  horrible  example." 
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TIGER  JACK 


By  Kit  Clyde 


Hale  Morton  is  an  English  detective. 

Ke  related  the  following  story  of  an  experience  of  his  in 

Inda. 

I'll  tell  it  in  his  own  words. 

I  was  in  Calcutta,  engaged  by  the  government  to  ferret  out 
certain  frauds  among  the  army  agents  who  had  the  contracts 
for  the  supplies  of  the  British  army  in  India. 

Numerous  complaints  had  reached  the  officials  of  the  home 
government,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  there  was  a 
deep  plot  to  swindle  the  government  on  foot. 

Moreover,  it  was  also  deemed  quite  probable  that  certain 
officials  in  India  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme. 

I  was  warned  before  setting  out  for  India  that  I  would 
encounter  perils  of  the  most  terrible  nature. 

I  learned,  also,  that  two  brave  officers  of  the  Scotland  Yard 
force  who  had  preceded  me  in  the  case  of  the  East  India  frauds 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  not  long  after  their  arrival  in 
India. 

It  was  supposed  they  had  been  murdered  by  secret  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  band  of  swindlers,  whom  it  was  my  task  to  hunt 
out  and  bring  to  justice. 

One  night,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Calcutta,  and  when  I 
had  struck  the  trail  of  the  swindlers  by  a  series  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  and  already  knew  two  of  their  number,  I  was 
returning  from  the  suburbs  of  the  city  at  a  late  hour,  when 
suddenly  upon  the  highway  before  me  appeared  a  native 
maiden. 

She  was  a  beauty. 

Her  costume  and.  the  jewels  she  wore  bespoke  wealth. 

I  suspected  that  she  must  be  the  daughter  of  some  wealthy 
Parsee  merchant,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Calcutta  as  well 
as  in  the  other  cities  of  British  India. 

“Stop,  on  your  life!  ”  cried  the  maiden,  in  a  rich, and  musical 
voice,  as  she  fixed  her  great  beautiful  dark  eyes  upon  me  and 
raised  her  shapely  arms  in  a  commanding  gesture. 

I  at  once  came  to  a  halt. 

'“There  is  danger  before  you,”  the  girl  went  on. 

“Thanks  for  your  kind  warning,  fair  lady,  but  I  am  well 
armed,  and  on  the  alert  for  danger,”  I  made  answer,  tapping  a 
pair  of  revolvers  in  my  belt. 

“You  are  a  brave  man,  but  you  cannot  defend  yourself 
against  the  secret  slayers  of  India.  Your  life  has  been  sworn 
away!”  the  girl  went  on. 

“Indeed — and  by  whom?” 

“By  your  deadly  foes.” 

“My  foes!  Why  should  I  have  foes?” 

“Your  secret  is  known!” 

Thus  replied  the  girl  in  a  thrilling  voice,  as  she  came  closer. 
“I  know  you  are  a  detective  sent  from  England  to  ferret 
out  the  government  frauds.  The  men  you  are  in  pursuit  of 
know  you,  and  so  do  the  Phausigars,  who  are  leagued  with 
them  to  defraud  the  home  government,”  the  girl  went  on. 

I  was  startled. 

I  fancied  none  suspected  my  mission. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  a  message  from  a  traitor  at  home 
had  warned  the  swindlers  of  my  character. 

“But  why  do  you  warn  me?  While  I  am  very  grateful  to 
j(t  ,,  beautiful  lady,  I  am  at  loss  to  know  why  you  are  so 
]y  interested  in  my  fate?  Will  you  not  explain,  and  also 
tel!  rnc  In  what  form  the  danger  threatens?” 

“Ah  to  your  first  question,  ask  Rena  not  to  answer,”  replied 
t;  c  maiden,  with  a  charmng  blush. 


“As  to  the  other,  I  will  tell  you  all,  though  it  might  cost 
me  my  life  were  others  to  find  out  that  I  have  dared  to  warn 
you,”  she  continued. 

“Fear  not;  I’ll  keep  your  secret.” 

,  Thus  I  answered. 

“Know,  then,  that  the  Phausigars  or  Thugs  of  India  have 
been  employed  to  strangle  you.  You  know  who  the  Thugs 
are?”  she  said,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  her  ques¬ 
tion,  she  added  these  words: 

“The  Thugs  are  a  secret  order  of  assassins,  who  kill  because 
it  is  their  religion  to  do  so.  They  deal  death  silently  by  means 
of  a  cord  called  a  ‘Roomal,’  with  which  their  victims  are 
strangled.  They  think  each  murder  brings  favor  from  their 
god,  whom  they  call  ‘Kalee.’  ” 

“Yes — yes;  I  have  heard  of  the  terrible  Thugs  of  India,”  I 
answered. 

At  the  same  time  I  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  about  me. 

The  thought  that  the  most  desperate  and  cunning  league  of 
assassins  the  world  has  produced  had  been  employed  to  'slay 
me,  for  the  moment  shook  my  nerves,  although  I  never  was 
considered  a  coward. 

“I  can  remain  here  but  a  moment.  To  reach  the  city,  let 
me  say  you  must  pass  yonder  grove.  Don’t  do  it.  Don’t  go 
to  the  city  this  night.  Seek  a  shelter  elsewhere,  or  you  will 
fall  a  victim  to  the  secret  stranglers.  I  have  warned  you.  I 
can  do  no  more.  Good-by,  sir.  Don’t  forget  Rena.” 

With  these  words,  the  fair  East  India  maiden  passed 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  by  the  wayside  and  disappeared. 

I  determined  to  heed  her  warning. 

I  would  not  go  on  to  the  city  that  night. 

But  where  seek  shelter? 

I  asked  myself  this  question  and  glanced  about  me. 

In  the  distance,  in  the  very  direction  whence  I  had  come,  I 
saw  a  light. 

I  set  out  for  it. 

I  approached  it,  and  discovered  that  it  was  an  English  coun¬ 
try  residence,  or  “bungalow,”  as  they  are  called  in  India. 

The  residence  was  a  beautiful  one. 

Everything  about  it  bespoke  for  the  occupant  the  possession 
of  wealth. 

I  felt  certain  of  finding  a  hospitable  host. 

I  reached  the  house. 

A  liveried  servant  sat  at  the  door. 

He  escorted  me  in. 

A  large,  handsome  English  woman  came  forward  to  meet 
me  as  I  came  to  a  halt  in  the  center  of  the  room,  my  hat  in 
one  hand,  and  the  handkerchief  with  which  I  had  wiped  the 
cold  sweat  from  my  face  when  I  heard  Rena’s  warning  in  the 
other. 

“Good  evening,  lady,”  said  I. 

“Good  evening,  sir,”  replied  she. 

She  was  cold  and  haughty. 

I  fancied  she  had  started  slightly  at  the  sight  of  me,  but 
that  might  have  been  only  an  imagination  on  my  part. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding,  madam,”  I  went  on,  “but 
although  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  the  hospice  of  your  roof  this 
night.  I  was  returning  to  the  city  from  an  excursion  to  the 
country,  and  when  in  sight  of  your  house,  I  was  seized  with  an 
indisposition— a  vertigo — to  which  I  am  occasionally  subject 
in  this  hot  climate,  and  found  myself  unable  to  proceed - ” 

“Say  no  more,  sir.  Any  countryman  is  welcome  to  our  home. 
I  am  sure  you  are  a  gentleman,  sir.  May  I  ask  your  name?” 

Thus  said  the  lady.  * 

“Certainly,  madam.  My  name  is  Bertrand  Blake.” 

That  was  the  name  I  had  assumed  in  India. 

Again  I  fancied  the  lady  betrayed  a  symptom  of  agitation. 

“Mr.  Blake,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  I  am  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
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and  my  husband  is  Captain  George  Edmunds,  of  the  commis¬ 
sary  department,”  said  the  lady. 

At  the  mention  of  thdt  name  I  with  difficulty  suppressed  a 
start. 

Captain  George  Edmonds  was  one  of  the  men  whom  I  sus¬ 
pected  belonged  to  the  swindlers’  league  of  India  whom  I  was 
in  pursuit  of. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat. 

Besides,  I  did  not  know  that  Edmonds  suspected  my  identity, 
and  yet  Rena’s  warning  led  me  to  suspect  that  such  was  the 
fact. 

Mrs.  Edmonds  went  on  to  say: 

“My  husband  is  absent,  and  will  not  return  to-night.  As  you 
are  indisposed,  I  will  call  a  servant,  who  will  show  you  to 
your  apartment.” 

“Thanks — I  would  gladly  retire,  madam,”  I  replied. 

She  pulled  the  bell. 

A  liveried  servant  appeared. 

“Conduct  the  gentleman  to  the  blue  room.” 

The  servant  led  the  way  with  an  obsequious  bow. 

We  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs  covered  with  a  thick  Turkish 
carpet. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  handsomely  furnished  sleeping-room 
hung  with  blue. 

The  servant  withdrew. 

1  examined  the  room. 

The  windows,  two  in  number,  were  large,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  reaching  them  from  the  ground  without  a  ladder. 

I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed. 

I  had  no  intention  of  sleeping,  but  sleep  I  did. 

I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  experiencing  the  sense  of  suffo¬ 
cation. 

I  tried  to  move. 

I  was  held  motionless. 

My  senses  failed. 

At  last  my  senses  returned. 

I  opened  my  eyes. 

I  found  myself  in  a  jungle-hut. 

I  was  bound  hand  and  foot. 

I  tugged  at  my  bonds. 

The  effort  was  vain. 

I  had  been  too  securely  bound. 

A  low,  ominous  growl  came  from  the  side  of  the  hut. 

There  in  a  cage  I  saw  a  beautiful  tiger.  A  monster  of  the 
jungle  it  was. 

At  the  moment  I  made  this  discovery,  Rena,  the  native 
maiden  who  had  warned  me  of  my  peril,  entered  the  hut. 

She  was  followed  by  a  young  and  magnificently  built  native 
man. 

He  was  fancifully~clad  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  moment 
I  saw  him  I  knew  him. 

He  was  a  character  in  Calcutta. 

He  was  called  “Tiger  Jack”  in  English,  but  his  native  name 
was  Alvonda. 

He  was  a  tiger-tamer. 

I  had  seen  him  perform  with  the  very  tiger  now  in  the  hut. 

“I  must  be  off,  Rena,  to  warn  the  ‘brothers  of  the  cord’  of  my 
capture.  When  I  return  the  Phausigars  will  be  with  me,  and 
they  will  deal  the  spy,  the  swift  and  silent  death  of  the 
Roomal.” 

Thus  spoke  Tiger  Jack. 

“Make  haste;  I  fear  to  stay  alone;  some  friend  of  the  En¬ 
glish  spy  may  come  in  search  of  him.  Rena  is  but  a  girl — she 
can  do  nothing.” 

Thus  replied  the  girl. 

“That  is  true,  but  although  I  must  go  you  shall  have  a  pro¬ 
tector.  Bengal,  my  trained  tiger,  will  kill  any  man  but  me  at 
a  word  from  you.” 


“That  is  true,”  replied  the  girl. 

As  he  spoke,  Tiger  Jack  handed  the  girl  a  large  key.  | 

She  took  it. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said. 

“Good-by!  ” 

“Good-by,  Rena.” 

The  tiger-tamer  left  the  hut. 

The  girl  ran  to  the  door,  and  watched  him  until  he  was  well 
away. 

Then  she  sprang  to  my  side. 

“I  will  save  you!”  she  cried. 

The  girl  produced  a  knife. 

Its  edge  was  keen. 

A  few  strokes. 

Then  my  bonds  were  severed. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet. 

“Saved!  saved!” 

Thus  cried  the  girl. 

But  at  that  moment  six  dusky  half-naked  natives  burst  into 
the  room. 

“The  Thugs!  the  Thugs!”  cried  Rena. 

“Ho,  ho.  Baha  told  us  Alvonda  had  captured  the  spy,  and 
we  are  here  to  strangle  him !”  cried  one  of  the  jungle  assas¬ 
sins. 

“Tiger  Jack  went  to  call  you.  Why  is  he  not  with  you?” 
asked  the  girl,  to  gain  time. 

“We  must  have  missed  him.  We  came  by  the  lower  path.” 

“Ah!  He  went  by  the  upper  one.” 

“Then  that  explains  how  we  failed  to  meet.” 

“Yes.” 

The  moment  the  Thugs  entered  I  sank  back  on  the  floor,  and 
they  did  not  yet  know  that  I  was  at  liberty. 

Rena  edged  toward  the  tiger’s  cage. 

In  her  hand  she  held  the  key. 

I  understood  her  purpose. 

She  was  about  to  free  the  tiger. 

Suddenly  she  placed  the  key  in  the  lock,  turned  it,  and  flung 
the  door  wide  open. 

The  tiger  leapedfforth. 

“Tear  them,  Bengal,  tear  them!  ”  screamed  the  girl. 

The  Thugs  fled. 

The  tiger  struck  down  one,  and  with  horrible  roars  pursued 
the  others. 

“Come,  I  will  guide  you  by  a  secret  path  to  the  city,”  said 
the  girl. 

She  led  the  way. 

We  reached  Calcutta  in  safety. 

The  moment  of  parting  came. 

I  observed  Rena  was  sad. 

I  took  her  hand. 

“Noble  girl,  how  can  I  repay  you?”  I  asked. 

“I  dare  not  return  to  my  people  now.  What  shall  I  do?” 
she  replied. 

“Stay  with  me,  beautiful  maiden,  and  become  my  beloved 
wife,”  I  said. 

She  threw  herself  into  my  arms. 

I  have  loved  you  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  you,”  she 
replied. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  the  woman  who  had  given  me 
shelter  had  betrayed  me. 

The  tiger-tamer  had  entered  my  room  and  strangled  ®e 
into  insensibility  at  Mrs.  Edmonds’  suggestion. 

Then  he  carried  me  to  the  hut. 

I  ultimately  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  swindlers*  league, 
ami  "ht-n  T  1  etui  nod  to  England  I  was  accompanied  by  bean 
titul  Rena,  who  had  become  my  beloved  wife. 


The  Rifles 
Entire 
Action 


MARn 


.  EATING  RIFLE 


SIMPLICITY 
—STRENGTH 

We  are  just  as  proud  of  the 
REMINGTON  .22  Repeaters 
as  we  are  of  the  REMING¬ 
TON®  Big  Game  high-power 
rifles — for  just  as  good  rea¬ 
sons.  There  is  no  other 
make  of  the  .22  class  built 
to  as  high  a  standard. 

The  features  that  place  the  REM¬ 
INGTON  .22  in  a  class  by  itself  are 
the  real  big  REMINGTON  features 
—  Hammerless  and  Solid  Breech. 
You  clean,  the  barrel  from  the  breech. 

Shoots  without  adjustment,  ,22  short, 

22  long  or  .22  long  rifle  cartridges. 

The  Remimgton  Arms- Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 
299  Broadway  New  York  City 


WESHIP°"APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

—  TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

- rj,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  P-282  CHICAGO 


r 


“B?  WATCH  FREE 

We  positively  give  a  beautiful  STEM  WIND  and 
STEM  SET  Watch.  LADIES'  or.  GENTS  style, 
also  chain  and  ring  set  with  a  brilliant  gem  for 
belling  our  High  Grade  Art  Post  \  \  I  /  / 
Cards.  Order  20  pkgs  to  sell  at  10c 
per  pkg.  When  sold  send  us  $2.00 
and  we  will  promptly  send  you, 

/paid,  the  5  year  guaranteed  wa 
.  ring  and  chain  as  per  our  premium 
PEERLESS  WATCH  CO.  1177  E.  63rd  St.  Chicagl 


TEN  CENTS  brings  GROSSO  and 
sure  money  order  plan  to  you  next  mail. 
Stay  home  and  appoint  agents,  Writo 
now.  E.  L.  COWLES,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED— KTJBBEK.  STAMP’S 
AND  NOVELTIES.  Send  4  cent  s  for  catalogue 
and  full  particulars.  A.  S.  MANKIN  «fc  CO., 
Alexandria,  Va. 


Boys 


nuA  (rifle  Make  money  during  spare  time; 
lulu  till  19  get  latest  Joker’s  Articles  free; 

1  win  premiums  and  cash  prizes 
without  costing  you  a  cent.  Send 
Wp  Triict  VftSlT  name  and  address  for  full  par- 
AlUoS.  1VIU  ticulars.  Genesee  Specialty 
■mwmrrrfliniwiiMi  to.,  Dept.  6,  Retsof,  N.  Y, 


FREE,  BOYS  AND  GIRLS!  watch.agoldfountain 

pen  or  camera  absolutely  FREE?  Say  which  one  you 
want  and  we  will  send  you  24  packages  of  high  grade 
sachet  powder  for  you  to  sell  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors  at  10c  each.  It  sells  easily.  When  sold 
send  the  money  to  us,  and  we  will  send  your  choice 
Of  the  premiums  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Write  to-day 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  Marietta,  Ga. 


EIGHT  GAMES  FOR.  10c 

Chess,  Checkers,  Fox  and  Geese,  Nine  Men  Morris, 
Authors,  Introduction  Game,  Spanish  Prison,  Domi¬ 
noes — a  whole  year’s  amusement,  and  the  whole  thing 
for  only  lOe.  Send  10c  to-day  and  get  all  eightgames. 
R.  &  H.  Specialty  Co.,  73  W.  Eagle  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  BOTTLE 

IT  IS  LABELED  “WHISKEY” 

BUT  IT  CONTAINS  A  SNAKE 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH 

If  you  have  a  friend  addicted  to  drink, 
you  can  cure  him  of  the  habit  with  this 
bottle. 

Catch  him  with  a  “Bun”  cn,  hand  him 
the  bottle,  and  tell  him  to  open  it. 

When  he  complies,  a  long  snake 
squirms  out  of  the  bottle  in  his  hand, 
and  he  thinks  he  is  seeing  things. 


ASURECURE  FOR  THE  JIM-JAMS 

It  also  affords  no  end  of  amusement 
among  boys  in  various  other  ways. 


FRANK  ROBINSON,  311  W.  44th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


GET  A  LOCUST 

Clicks  Like  a  Telegraph 
Sounder 

The  Best  Rooter  Made,  for  Base¬ 
ball  Games,  Meetings,  and 
Sporting  Events.  Just 
the  thing  to  Make 


A.  BIG  ISTOISE 


So  small  you  can  carry  it  in  your  vest 
pocket,  but  it  is  as  good  as  a  brass  band, 
made  of  lacquered  metal,  and  stamped 
to  look  exactly  like  a  real  locust.  It  is 
a:,  ornamental  as  it  Is  useful. 


SUITABLE  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 
PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH 


Learned  by  any  Man  or  Boy  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day 
2  cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  15C1>— 823  Bigelow  St„  Peoria.  Ill. 


Star  and  Crescent 
Puzzle 

The  Puzzle  is  to  separate 
the  loose  star  from  the 
linked  star  and  crescent 
without  using  force.  A 
good  fun  makei*. 

PRICE  BY  MAIL,  10  CENTS  EACH 
FRANK  ROBINSON, 
311  WEST  44th  ST.,  N.  X. 


LOOK  BACKWARD 


THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY  OUT 

ENJOY  YOURSELF  OWN  ONE 

When  placed  to  the  eye,  you  can  see 
what  is  taking  place  in  back  and  front 
of  you  at  the  same  time.  No  need  to 
wish  for  eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head, 
as  with  this  article  you  can  observe  all 
that  occurs  in  that  direction  without 
even  turning  your  head.  How  often  dre 
you  anxious  to  see  faces  in  back  of  you 
or  observe  who  is  following  without  at¬ 
tracting  attention  by  turning  around. 
This  instrument  does  the  trick  for  you. 
Lots  of  fun  in  owning  a  Seeback  Scope. 

Price  15  cents  each  in  money  or  postage  stamps 


IBANK  ROBINSON,  811  W.  44tti  ST.,  N. 


Y.  DAN  LOEB,  100  W  117th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


SLICK  TRICK 
PENCIL 

THIS  ONE  IS  A 
HUMMER 

It  is  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  but  expensive 
lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings. 
If  your  friend  wants 
your  pencil  for  a 
moment,  hand  it  to 
him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with 
it,  the  end  instantly 
turns  up,  and  he 
cannot  write  a 
stroke  with  it. 

Price  10  cents  postpaid 
Frank  Robinson,  811  West  44th  St.,  N.  X. 


Good  Luck  Puzzle 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together. 
Only  a  very  clever  person 
can'  take  off  the  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  it 
can  be  done  in  a  moment 
when  the  secret  is)  known. 

Price  by  mall,  IO  cents  each 

DAN  LOEB, 

100  W.  117th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


The  Dissolving  Penny. 

• — A  genuine  penny  is 
held  by  the  fingertips. 
You  offer  it  to  your 
friend,  and  when  ho  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  it,  the 
penny  suddenly  van¬ 
ishes  without  any.  trace 
and  is  immediately  reproduced  from  some 
quite  unexpected  place . Price,  10c 

CHAS.  UNDER,  316  UNION  ST.(  JERSEY  CITY,  M.  J. 


SPIRAL  SPRING  PUZZLE.— Made  of  strong 
double  spiral  wire,  fastened  at  ends.  Take 
hold  of  puzzle  at  ends  and  turn  it,  trying  to 
separate  the  wires;  you  can  see  them  mov¬ 
ing,  but  they  never  separate.  Why?  Packed 
one  gross  in  a  box,  with  full  directions  slip. 

Price,  8c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SUR¬ 
PRISE  NOV¬ 
ELTY.  —  Poxy 
Grandpa,  Mr.  Pee- 
wee  and  other 
comical  faces  ar¬ 
tistically  colored, 
to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  long 
rubber  tube,  con¬ 
nected  with  a  rub¬ 
ber  ball,  which  can 
be  filled  with 
water,  the  rubber 
ball  being  carried 
in  the  pocket,  a 
slight  pressure  on 
the  bulb  causes  a 
long  stream,  the 
result  can  easily 
be  seen;  a  good 
amusing  seller. 

Price,  12c.,  post¬ 
paid. 

WOLFF 

NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MATRIMONIAL  KNOT.  — Made  of  colored 
braided  straw  tube;  open  at  both  ends.  In¬ 
sert  fingers  at  each  end  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  then  try  and  pull  them  out,  and  then 
you  will  find  you  are  caught  for  good. 

•  •  Price  5c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Magic  Nail.— A 

common  nail  is  given 
for  examination,  and 
then  instantly  shown 
pierced  through  the 
finger;  and  yet,  when 
taken  out,  the  finger 
is  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  uninjured,  and 
the  nail  is  again 
given  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  Nicely  finished. 

Price,  10c 


CHAS.  UNGER.  316  UNION  ST„  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Bot¬ 
tle  Imp. — 

The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of 
this  little 
bottle  is 
that  it 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  down, 
and  yet  by  simply  passing 
the  hand  over  it,  the  per¬ 
former  causes  it  to  do  so. 
This  trick  affords  great 
amusement,  and  is  of  convenient  size  to  carry 
about . Price,  10c 


CHAS.  UNGER,  316  UNION  $T„  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


THE  FOUNTAIN- RING 

A  CURE  FOR  NOSEY  PEOPLE 

Guaranteed  to  Squirt  Straight 

Just  ask  your  friend  how  he  likes  your  new 
ring.  You  show  him  a  handsome  ring  on  your 
finger,  but  you  do  not  let  him  see  the  rubber 
ball  connected  with  it,  concealed  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  A  gentle  squeeze  forces  the 
water  or  cologne  out,  and  your  friend  gets  a 
bath.  The  ball  can  be  instantly  refilled  by 
Immersing  the  ring  in  water  the  same  as  a 
fountain  pen  filler. 

TRICE  12  CENTS  POSTAGE  PREPAID 

DAN  LOEI3,  lOfi  W.  117th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


DEVJLINE’S  WHISTLE.— Nickel  plated, 
polished;  it  produces  a  near-piercing  sound; 
large  seller;  illustration  actual  size. 

Price,  12c.,  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

— New  and  amusing 
joker.  The  victim  is 
told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as 
to  exclude  all  light 
from  the  back,  and 
then  to  revolve  the 
tube  until  pictures  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  center.  In 
trying  to  locate  the 
pictures  he  will  receive 
the  finest  black-eye 
you  ever  saw.  We  fur¬ 
nish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation 
with  each  tube,  so  the 
joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not 
in  the  trick  will  be 
caught  every  time.  Ab¬ 
solutely  harmless. 
Price  by  mail, 15c.  each, 
2  for  25c. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


1 


FINGER  MOUSE. — We  need  hardly  tell  you 
about  this  great  novelty.  It  has  proven  one 
of  the  greatest  sellers  ever  put  on  the 
market.  The  men  on  the  street  have  sold 
nearly  a  million  and  every  day  the  demand 
for  thepi  is  growing.  The  head  is  like  a 
mouse  in  every  respect.  The  “body”  is  also 
like  a  mouse  but  is  hollow,  allowing  the  in¬ 
dex  finger  to  slip  into  it.  While  you  are 
sitting  at  the  dinner  table — one  of  your 
friends  who  is  “in  on  the  trick”  says  she 
just  saw  a  mouse  and  a  moment  or  two  after, 
the  head  of  the  mouse  is  seen  to  creep  up 
over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Can  you  imagine 
the  surprise  and  consternation?  There  are 
a  thousand  other  stunts  you  can  play  with 
this  mouse,  such  as  slipping  it  out  of  your 
sleeve,  your  pockets,  etc.  This  trick  is  very 
popular  with  the  ladies.  Price  by  mail,  10c. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Having  borrowed  a  hat  from  your  friend, 
push  your  finger  through  the  crown  of  it, 
and  it  is  seen  to  move  about.  Though  very 
amusing  to  others,  the  owner  of  the  hat  does 
not  see  the  joke,  but  thinks  it  meanness  to 
destroy  his  hat,  yet  when  it  is  returned  it  is 
perfectly  uninjured.  Price  by  mail,  10c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CACTIOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER- 

The  greatest  fun-maker  of  them  all.  A  small 
amount  of  this  powder,  when  blown  in  a 
room,  will  cause  everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it  comes  from.  It  is 
very  light,  will  float  in  the  air  for  some  time, 
and  penetrate  every  nook  and  corner  or  a 
room.  It  is  perfectly  harmless.  Cachoo  is 
put  up  in  bottles,  and  one  bottle  contains 
enough  to  be  used  from  10  to  Hi  times. 

Price  by  mail.  tOe.  each;  3  for  25o. 
WOLI  F  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  PANEL  TRICK.— This  remarkable 

illusion  consists  of  a  simple,  plain  wooden 
panel  octagonal  in  shape,  with  no  signB  of  a 
trick  about  it.  The  panel  can  be  examined 
by  any  one;  you  then  ask  for  a  pennj  or 
silver  coin  and  place  it  on  the  center  of  the 
panel-  then  at  the  word  of  command  the  coin 
immediately  disappears.  You  do  not  change 
the  position  of  the  panel  at  any  time,  but 
hold  it  in  full  view  of  the  audience  all  the 
time.  The  coin  does  not  pass  into  the  per¬ 
former’s  hand,  nor  into  his  sleeve;  neither 
does  it  drop  upon  the  floor.  The  second  illu¬ 
sion  is  as  wonderful  as  the  first;  at  the  word 
of  command  the  coin  again  appears  upon  the 
center  of  the  panel  as  mysteriously  as  it  went. 
We  send  full  printed  instructions  by  the  aid 
of  which  any  one  can  perform  the  trick,  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  their  friends. 
Price,  15c.,  2  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

-wrrr*  VAVFT  TY  r1  n  90  W  St  .  V. 


AUTOMATIC  COPYING  PENCIL. — The  im¬ 
portance  of  carrying  a  good  reliable  pencil 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  with  us  all.  The  holder  of  this 
pencil  is  beautifully  nickeled  with  grooved 
box-wood  handle,  giving  a  firm  grip  in  writ¬ 
ing;  the  pencil  automatically  supplies  the  lead 
as  needed  while  a  box  of  these  long  leads  are 
given  with  each  pencil.  The  writing  of  this 
pencil  is  indelible  the  same  as  ink.  and  thus 
can  be  used  in  writing  letters,  addressing 
enyelopes,  etc.  Bills  of  account  or  invoices 
made  out  -with  this  pencil  can  be  copied  the 
same  as  if  copying  ink  was  used.  It  is  the 
handiest  pencil  on  the  market;  you  do  not 
require  a  knife  to  keep  it  sharp;  it  is  ever 
ready,  ever  safe,  and  just  the  thing  to  carry 
in  your  vest  pocket.  Price  of  pencil  with  box 
of  leads  complete,  only  10c.,  3  for  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  (  I  P. — Made  of  natural  white  wood 
turned  with  two  compartments;  a  round 
black  ball  fits  on  those  compartments;  the 
other  is  a  stationary  ball.  By  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  you  make  the  black  ball  vanish;  a  great 
trick  novelty  and  immense  seller. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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same.  A  great 
seller. 

Clms.  Unger,  316 


TRICK  CIGAR¬ 
ETTE  BOX.  —  The 

box  is  made  in  exact 
shape  and  size  as 
any  of  the  brands  of 
Turkish  cigarettes, 
but  in  the  box  is  a 
mechanism  by 
means  of  which  a 
percussion  cap,  pre¬ 
viously  put  in  place, 
explodes  by  opening 
the  box.  The  box  is 
opened  to  give  a 
friend  a  cigarette 
upon  request  of 
amusing  novelty  and  good 
Price,  18c.,  postpaid. 
Union  St..  Jersey  City.  X’.  J. 


GLASS  FEN. — Patent  glass 
nip.  writes  like  any  ordinary 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price, 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  w. 


pen.  with  lllte 
pan;  each  put 
10c.,  postpaid. 

26th  St,.  N.  \. 
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ATEST  ISSUES 


“Secret  Service” 

Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

633  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Chinaman;  or.  The  White 

Slaves  of  Mott  Street. 

634  The  Bradys  Tracking  a  Skeleton  Arm;  or.  The  Clew  in 

the  Tree. 

635  The  Bradys  and  the  Factory  Boy;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Mill  Pond. 

636  The  Bradys  and  the  Poisoned  Pen;  or.  Foiling  a  Des¬ 

perate  Plot. 

637  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  Black  Crook ;  or,  Solving  a  Fifth 

Avenue  Mystery. 

60S  The  Bradys  and  the  Banker’s  Boy ;  or,  The  Kidnappers  of 
Mulberry  Bend. 

“Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly ! 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

284  A  Boy  With  Ginger;  or.  The  Lad  Who  Won  the  Dollars. 

(A  Story  of  Wall  Street.) 

285  Dick  and  His  Chum;  or,  Making  a  Fortune  for  the  Firm. 

286  Out  to  Win;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Safe  Deposit  Box  No.  666. 

(A  Wall  Street  Story.) 

287  Cast  Away  in  Iceland;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Crater. 

288  A  Wall  Street  Hero;  or,  A  Winning  Tip  on  the  Market. 

(A  Wall  Street  Story.) 

289  Winning  a  Fortune;  or.  The  Boy  Hero  of  the  Mill. 


“The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

535  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Despair;  or,  The  Disappearance  of 

Dick  Slater. 

536  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Deadshot  Murphy”;  or,  Driving 

Back  the  Raiders. 

537  The  Liberty  Boys’  Courage;  or,  Baffling  a  British  Spy. 

~  “Work  and  Win” 

Containing  the  Great  Fred  Fearnot  Stories. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

643  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cross  Country  Run;  or.  Winning  the  Great 

Paper  Chase. 

644  Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  Trip;  or.  In  the  South  With  a 

Baseball  Nine. 

645  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Little  Dick” ;  or,  The  Trials  of  a  Poor 

Working  Boy. 

_ t _ 

“Pluck  and  Luck” 

Containing  Stories  of  Adventure. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

668  Across  the  Pacific  in  a  Dory;'  or.  Two  Boys’  Trip  to  China. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

669  Young  Cadmus;  or.  The  Adventures  of  Lafayette’s  Cham¬ 

pion.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

670  The  Boy  Sheriff;  or,  The  House  that  Stood  on  the  Line. 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

671  The  Little  Red  Fox;  or.  The  Midnight  Riders  of  Wexford. 


By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 
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IMITATION 
CUT  FINGER 

You  Can  Fool  Anybody  Witli  It. 
More  Amusement  Than  a  Circus. 

GET  ONE!  GET  ONE! 

PRICE  10  CENTS 

In  Money  or  Postage  Stamps 
Screams  of  Laughter  Every  Minute! 

This  toy  consists  of  a  cardboard  finger, 
carefully  bandaged  with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are  blood  stained.  When 
you  slip  it  on  your  finger  and  show  it  to 
your  friends,  just  give  a  groan  or  two, 
nurse  it  up,  and  pull  a  look  of  pain. 
You  will  get  nothing  but  sympathy  until 
you  give  them  the  laugh.  Then  duck! 

A  Genuine  Laugh  Producer! 

[  Wolff  Novelty  Co. 

<  20  West  26th  8t.  Now  York 


®^~Look  Here!-*1 

Splendid  Premiums 

_  i 

Given  Away  Free! 

Save  the  front  cover  page  headings  and  dates  of  this  weekly,  beginning 
with  the  issue  dated  March  io,  1911.  They  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
you.  In  the  near  future  we  will  give  you  desirable  premiums  for  them.  Any 
one  sending  us  25'  headings  of  this  weekly  will  get  a  valuable  gift.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  the  publication  need  not  be  consecutive.  All  we  require  is  25  headings 
within  20  weeks.  This  offer  closes  July  21,  1911. 

Each  25  headings  will  get  you  something  you -will  like. 

Each  50  headings  will  bring  you  something  much  better. 

And  each  100  headings -  Oh,  my! 

Don’t  Miss  This  Great  Chance! 

SaLve  The  Headings!  Save  The  Headings! 

This  is  not  a  competition.  Every  011c  of  our  readers  can  get  a  fine  pre¬ 
mium,  We  will  describe  the  premiums  in  a  later  issue. 

Tell  All  Your  Friends  About  Our  Grand  Offer 
BEGIN  NOW!  BEGIN  NOW! 

Fra-rvk  Tousey,  Publisher,  24  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 
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—Latest  Issues— 

y,ounB  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Challenge;  or,  Arietta's  Good  Guess. 
oD8  loung  Wild  West’s  Mysterious  Enemies;  or,  The  Sign  of  the 
,  Silver  Seven. 

3J9  Young  Wild  West  Saving  the  Stage  Coach ;  or,  Uow  Arietta 
...  „r  Trapped  the  Iload  Agents. 

4U0  Young  Wild  West  and  “Mesquite  Monte”;  or,  The  Worst  Greaser 
in  Arizona. 

401  Young  Wild  West  Defending  the  Camp;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Masked  Raiders. 

402  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cherokee  Chief ;  or,  The  Redskins’  Last 

Fight. 

t03  l’ouug  Wild  West’s  Shower  of  Gold;  or,  Arietta’s  Lucky  Slip. 

404  Young  Wild  West  as  a  Scout;  or,  Saving  the  Emigrant  Train. 

40o  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Ranch  ;  or,  Arietta's  Game  Fight. 
400  Young  Wild  West  and  “Chapparal  Chick"  ;  or,  The  Bandits  of 
the  Foothills. 

407  Y'oung  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Mexican ;  or,  Arietta’s  Warning 

^  Shot. 

408  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboy  Millionaire ;  or,  Hemmed  In  by 

Enemies. 

409  Young  Wild  West  in  the  “Land  of  Dead  Things”  ;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Vultures. 

410  Young  Wild  West’s  Lightning  Leap ;  or,  A  Desperate  Duel  on 

Horseback. 

411  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Golden  Valley  ;  or,  Arietta's  Indian  Sign. 

412  Young  Wild  West’s  Marked  Mustang ;  or,  Trapping  the  Horse 

Thieves. 

413  Young  Wild  West  and  “Puncher  Pete”  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Dyna¬ 

mite. 

414  Young  Wild  West  Almost  Beaten  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Blasted 

Pine. 

415  Young  Wild  West’s  Buffalo  Hunt ;  oi%  Arietta’s  Awful  Ride. 

416  Young  Wild  West  at  Bolivar  Butte  ;  or,  The  Camp  that  was  Run 

by  “Bad”  Men. 

417  Young  Wild  West  and  The  Trapped  Troopers;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Apache  Ambush. 

418  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cow  Girl  Queen;  or,  The  Clean-Up  at 

Ranch  Forty. 

419  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Agent;  or.  Arietta’s  Daring  Ex¬ 

pose. 

420  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Rich  Ranchero;  or,  The  Shot  that  Made 

a  Friend. 


421  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Stream;  or.  Arietta’s  Awful  Al¬ 

ternative. 

422  Young  Wild  West  and  “Spotted  Sam”;  or.  Trailing  a  Half-Breed. 

423  Young  Wild  West’s  Scrimmage  in  Mexico;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Vaquero  Dandy. 

424  Young  Wild  West  Balking  the  Bad  Men;  or.  Saved  by  the  Clever 

Chinee. 

425  Young  Wild  West  Leading  the  Cowboys;  or.  Arietta’s  Fight  with 

the  Rustlers. 

426  Young  Wild  West  Outwitting  the  Outlaws;  or,  Dandy  Dick's 

Defiance.  ^ 

427  Young  Wild  West  Pursuing  the  Pawnees;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Red¬ 

skin  Princess. 

428  Young  Wild  West  and  “Cunning  Chip”;  or.  The  Gold  Gang  of  the 

Gulch. 

429  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Border  Crooks;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Smuggler  Queen. 

430  Young  Wild  West  Fighting  the  Fire  Fiends;  or,  Saving  a  herd  of 
.  Cattle. 


431 

432 

433 


Young  Wild  West’s  Death  Draw;  or,  Arietta  Duping  the  Des¬ 


peradoes. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the 
the  Settlement. 

Young  Wild  West  Staking  a 


Silent  Scout;  or,  The  Sign  that  saved 
Tenderfoot;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Grizzly 


Bear 

434  Young  Wild  West  Roping  the  “Ghost  Dancers”;  or.  Spoiling  an  Indian 

Outbreak.  .  ....  ,  „  . 

4  35  Young  Wild  West  Capturing  a  Claim;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Gold 

Pocket. 

4  36  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Deadwood  Deadshot;  or.  The  Man  Who  Was 
Hard  to  Beat.  ^  .  .  ■  ,  ..  _ 

43  7  Young  Wild  West  Rescuing  a  Ranchman;  or;  Arietta  and  the  Rene¬ 
gade  Cowboys. 

438  Young  Wild  West  Betrayed  by  a  Greaser;  or.  Sealed  in  an  Aztec 


Tomb.  „  , 

4  39  Young  Wild  West’s  Fight  at  the  Forks;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Lost 
Emigrant  Train. 

4  4  0  Young  W  ild  West  and  the  Desperado;  or.  The  Masked  Men  of  the 
Mountain. 

441  Young  Wild  West’s  Weston  Welcome  ;  or,  Arietta's  Birthday  Gift. 

442  Young  Wild  West's  Rapid  Fire  Fight ;  or,  Holding  a  Cave  of  Gold. 

443  Young  Wild  West  at  a  Cowboy  ''Shindig”  ;  or,  Arietta  Calling  a 

Bluff. 
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IF  YOU  WAJSfT  ylNY  B jICK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  he  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 24  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 


No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUN  ES. — Every- 

one  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life 
will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 
wea’th  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance 
at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 
— Every  boy  should  know  how  invent  ions  origi¬ 
nated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism, 
optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of 
reci  pes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— 

Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose 
and  poetry. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the 
easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the 
theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing-room. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full 
Instruction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the 
broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  De¬ 
scribed  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations, 
giving  the  best  positions  In  fencing. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES  . — A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.'  33.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— 

•  Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the 
day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty 
sayings. 

No.  87.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  con¬ 
tains  information  for  everybody,  hoys,  girls, 
men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such 
as  parlor  ornaments,  brackets,  cements, 
Aeolian  harps,  «and  bird  lime  for  catching 
birds. 


No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY. 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book 
No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP 
SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  43.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Some- 
tiling  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism-  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel 
A.M.,  M.D.  Containing  over  fiftv  illustrations’ 
No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE.  A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road-  also 
valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
horse. 

No.  48.  IIOW  TO  BUILD  AND  S\I1 

CANOES.— A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing 
full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
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I  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully 
I  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 

for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  questions 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW'  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANI¬ 
MALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  W  ITH  CARDS. 

—Containing  explanations  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card 
tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and 
not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involv¬ 
ing  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving  the 

rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre, 
Cribbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro 
Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours, 
and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A 

wonderful  little  hook,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and 
anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

.  6h,  H°W  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 

1  r'18.  Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets, 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  bully  explained  by  twenty -eight  illus¬ 
trations. 

No-  ;>*•  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 

Containing  valuable  information  re¬ 
garding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps 
and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  \\  ENGINEER 

<  ontainlng  full  instructions  how  to  become  a 
locomotive  engineer;  also  directions  for  build¬ 
ing  a  model  locomotive;  together  with  a  full 
description  of  everything  an  engineer  should 
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Daisy  Special  1,000  automatic  re¬ 
peater,  with  blued  barrel . .50 

1,000-Shot  Daisy  Automatic  Ma¬ 
gazine  Rifle .  2:00 

.Other  Dafsy  .Models,  50c.  to  ....  1.75 

Little  Daisy,— the  new  pop-gun 

for  children  . . ,.25 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
any  of  the  above  guns  sent,  express 
paid,  from  factory,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 


f  It  is  the  duty  of.  every  Al?tr 
boy  to  own  a  rifle  and  lealvp  hbw  to 
handle  a  gun,  and  send  a  bullet  whiz-j 
zing  straight  and  true,  to  the  mars. 

IT  The  favorite  rifle*  o(  the  live  Anier- 

Rifle. 

q  learned  to  shoot 
oh  will  find  it  a 


ican  boy  is  the  tl^isy  Air 
Millions  of  boys  havj 
with  the  Daisy.  YJ1 
trusty  and  faithful  companion  in  your 
jaunts  into  the  fields  and  woods* 

fl  The  Daisy  is  <a  real  gun,  modelled 
in  the  lines  of  a  real  magazine  rifle, 
but  with  this  impoHanf  difference,— 
it  sh’oots  with  compressed  air  instead 
of  powder. 

LOOK  AT  THE  D£ISY 
•BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 

f  The  different  Daisy  Models  are 
sold  by  the  leading  hardware  and  sport¬ 
ing  g#od8  dealers  in  every  part  of  the' 
United  States.  Go  to  your  nearest 
dealef  and  ask  him  to  let  you  look  at 
any  of  thesd  Daisy  Models.  He  will  be 
glad  to  let  you  look  at  them,  even  if 
you  can’t  buy  right  away. 


BOYS,  WRITE  FOR  THIS  IN¬ 
TERESTING  STORY,’ 
SENT  FREE. 

ft  We  have, published  one  of  the  fun¬ 
niest,  breeziest  stories  ever  written 
for  boys,  called.  “The  Diary  Of  A 
Daisy  Boy.,”  We  have  printed  an 
edition  for  free  distribution,  and  want 
every  boy  or  every  parent  of  a  boy 
to  write  for  a  free  copy.  To  every 
boy  we  will  send  &lso  a  ^complete  set 
of  rules  of  drill  and  hints  09  marks¬ 
manship. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  306  UNION  ST„  PLYMOUTH,  MICH„  U.S.A 

^Largest  Manufacturers  of  Air  Rifles  in  the  World 


BOYS 


LEARN  tO  PLAY  WHILE  YOU’RE  YOUNG. 
GRt)W  UP  TO  BEr  A  BAND  LEADER  ... 


We  guarantee  to  teach  you  through  the  mail. 

na 


_  _  Our  graduates  in 

every  State  are  playing  in  bands  and  ofthestras,  or  in  churches  and 
theatres  at  good  salaries.  Anybody  who  reads  English  can  learn  our 
simple  lessons.  They  are  easy  but  thorqugh. 

THIS  CORNET  IS 


GIVEN  TO  PUPILS 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


"We  will  send  'you  a  beautiful 
Imperial  B-flat  cornet  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  and  give  it  to  you  AB¬ 
SOLUTELY  FREE  when  you 
have  finished  your  first  quarter 

of  lessons,  which  you  can  easily  pay  for  weekly.  Cornet  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval  at  your  express  ©ffic(£  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  teach 
•and  supply  all  brass  band  instruments.  Write  your  address  on  postal 


and  we’ll  send  our  illustrated  catalog,  testimonials,  full  particulars 
and  sample  lesson.  Remember  the  cornet  costs  you  not  a  cent  and  the 
lossous  are  simpler,  lower  in  cost  and  better  than  you  can  get  any¬ 
where  else.  Anyone  can  afford  our  splendid  course.  Write  today  to 


INTERNATIONAL  CORNET  SCHOOL, 

451  MUSIC  HALL,  BOSTON,  MASS.  , 


Contain*  Complete  Kovel, 
«  short  stories,  all  illus¬ 
trated.  and  numerous  live 
department*  of  interestand 
value  to  all  boys.  Every¬ 
thing  new'  In  Scout  work 
fUlly  described.  Published 
twice  a  month.  16  pages;  10  x 
12^  inches.  Subscription  $1.20 


a  year.  3  mos.  25  cts.  Sample  copy  free  for  postal,  giving  address. 
Agents  wanted. 

GEO.  S.  BARTON  CO.,  7  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Room  518. 


WRITE 
FOR  . 
OUR  BIG 
CATALOG 
OP  • 

PREMIUMS 
FOR  BOYS. 
A.  L.  P.  CO. 


ffl11  k,,,Rarneat  loo  yds.  Given 
for  Selling  uo  package*  PERFORATED  CtuntT 

LONG ?NKKI»KD.CKA?Y^ 
SM.MNG.  All  Doctors  praise  it.  Send  at  onre  for 
80  to  •ell.  Extra  Present,  BOOK  on  HUNTING. 
A.  L.  PUMbrlck  Co.,  Dept  A3  Uelroie,  Mui, 


OUR 

PLASTER 
SELLS  ON 
SIGHT. 
YOU  CAN 
EARN  THIS 
RIFLE  IN 
"A  DAY. 


WE  GIVE  FREE  this  genuine 
and  marvelous  moving  pi'eture 
machine,  with  2  flue  films  with 
63  views,  for  selling  oqly  24  pckgs. 
BLT7INE  at  10c  each.  THIS  IS  A 
GREAT  OFEgR.  You  cam  easily 
earn  good  ihoney  with  this  splendid 
outfit.  Write  TODAY  for  the  BLP- 
INE.  When  sold  return  $2.40  and" 
we  will  send  you  this  moving  pic-  , 
ture  machine  and  films  with  63 
views. 

BLUIIVE  MFO.  CO., 
151  Mill.  St., 

Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


MOVING  PICTURE  f7f>  1717 
M  A  C  H  1  N  E  X4  XViUli 


Boys*  Scout 
Suits 
Free 


Handsome  dur¬ 
able  Scout  Suits 
just  like  pic¬ 
ture,  firm,  strong 
khaki.  Scout 
Suit  color.  Suit  con¬ 
sists  of  Coat,  Trous¬ 
ers.  Leggings,  and 
flat.  Coat  has  brass 
buttons,  trou  sers 
are  full  length,  leg- 
Rings  lace  up,  hat 
has  wide  stitched 
«r  *,m  *  We  g  i  v  e 
Hoy  s  Scout  Suit 
complete  for  selling 
only  24  pieces  of  our 
goods,  each  at  10c, 
„,Ute  for  Roods. 

sold,  return 
f*.  >  anA  we  send 
this  full  Scout  Suit. 


FRIEND  soap  CO.,. 

Oept,  200,  Boston,  Mass- 


HAMILTON 


BASEBALL 
OUTFIT  FBEE 


SHIRT,  Hand- 
gome  gray  flannel, 
broad  shoulder*, 
very  long  three 
button  front, 
double  eeueA 
PANTS,  well  made,  »er» 
#  strong,  wide  bett  «lr*P* 
knee  elastic*. 

CAP,  Snappy  new  19U 

l. eacne  shape. 

REI.T,  pe»  st vie.  bde 
colored,  patent  n't  c  L  e 
buckle. 

*  Write  for*  24  P*'  ***** 

m. riN  K  to'efll  •«  US 
When  gold  return  *2-4 

we  send  this 
baseball  eu*8* 


Eitra 


Rifle  _ 


Any  three  letter* 
roa,te  large  of  r*d  W( 
flunt,  sent  free  vith  th 
retutu  our  money  »  ah 


.  e* 

a  H 


Blviiao  Mf|. 

152  Mill  Stroo*. 
Concord  Juocttho, 

Mass. 


